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Catholic Rural Leaders to Vincennes 


By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Historic Vincennes will be host to the Catholic rural leaders on 
September 24-28. Gathering there at the invitation of the Most 
Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of Indianapolis, the Directors 
of Rural Life Bureaus will hold an institute on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 24, and on the following day the members of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference will open, with pontifical services 
in the old St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, the sessions of their six- 
teenth annual convention. It is the first time that the national 
rural meeting will be held within the confines of the Hoosier State. 


The place of the convention has been well chosen. Vincennes, 
centrally located for such a gathering in the interests of the Catho- 
lic farmer and readily accessible by rail, is most closely linked with 
the Church in the West. More than a hundred years ago it was 
the episcopal city of Indiana, the center of Catholicity for the 
hardy pioneers who came into the territory. To speak of Vin- 
cennes, therefore, is to recall the names of such impressive figures 
of the early Church in the West as Right Rev. Simon Brute, S.S., 
first Bishop of Vincennes, of Right Rev. Celestine De La Halland- 
iere, his successor, and of a host of others who in spite of priva- 
tion and hardship labored so fruitfully for the Church beyond the 
Alleghanies during her early years of development. 

But perhaps to the interested ruralist the name that will stand 
out over and above all the others is that of the Very Rev. Joseph 
Kundeck, missionary to Dubois County. It was Father Kun- 
deck’s initiative and energy that account for the launching and 
development there of an unusually successful Catholic coloniza- 


tion project. It was his foresight and activity that account for 
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the fact that Dubois County is to-day one of the most Catholic 
rural counties in the United States. 

The story of the missionary’s achievement can be briefly told. 
Approximately one hundred years ago he began his labors at 
Jasper, where some fifteen Catholic German families had settled. 
By 1843 he had bought much of the land in Dubois County that is 
contained in the triangle formed by Jasper, Ferdinand and Cele- 
stine. This land he laid out in farms, and then wrote to Catholics 
in Austria, telling them about his Catholic colony and inviting 
them to come to America and settle on the farms in the vicinity. 
Many of them responded, and in the course of time the entire 
triangle became predominantly Catholic. Still later, because of 
natural population increase the triangle overflowed on all sides 
into neighboring territory until it embraced fully half the county. 
Thus, at present the Catholic territory’s most northern points are 
Ireland and Dubois, its eastern boundary Schnellville, while its 
southern extremity has widened to include St. Henry. The 
following parochial centers are now found within its boundaries: 
St. Joseph’s at Jasper; St. Mary’s at Ireland; St. Raphael’s at 
Dubois; St. Celestine’s at Celestine (named after Bishop Cele- 
stine Hallandiere); Sacred Heart at Schnellville; St. Anthony’s 
at St. Anthony; St. Mary’s at Huntingburg; St. Henry’s at St. 
Henry; St. Ferdinand’s at Ferdinand (named after the Catholic 
Emporer ruling Austria at the time of the foundation). It is an 
excellent example of a highly successful Catholic colonization 
project. 

Naturally, as the parishes grew in number more and more 
priests were needed to minister to the people. Herein, too, Father 
Kundeck showed his zeal and practical interest. He went to 
Germany and brought back with him a number of priests and 
theological students who were to work in his mission territory. 
Furthermore, he induced the Benedictine monks of Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, to come to nearby Spenser County and help minister 
to his people. The latter step made him one of the chief instru- 
ments in the establishment of the parent monastery of the Swiss 
Congregation of Benedictines in the United States. 

Other achievements of Father Kundeck could easily be men- 
tioned. But the foregoing brief sketch of his work must suffice. 
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We will but add the high words of praise accorded him by the 
Protestant, George R. Wilson, who in his ‘History of Dubois 
County” says of him that “he was probably the most remarkable 
man who ever lived and died in Dubois County.’’ His work 
might still to-day fire the imagination of all who are interested in 
Catholic rural life. 

Other examples of excellent colonization work could easily be 
pointed to. Indeed, the monks whom Father Kundeck induced 
to come to America founded and developed several exceptional 
colonies in various parts of the country. But the fact remains 
that such organized colonization projects were entirely too few 
in the earlier days of the Church in the United States. Matters 
were left too much to drift for themselves in so far as the rural 
Church was concerned. Much excellent work, of course, was done 
in the individual parishes that sprang up here and there through- 
out the country, and much help and guidance was given Catholic 
farmers on a wider than parochial basis by that eminent old Ger- 
man organization, the Catholic Central Verein of America. But 
nothing in the nature of a nation-wide program was adopted to as- 
sure the Church a strong membership in the country districts. 
The unhappy results are now seen in the relatively weak position 
of the Church in rural America. 

With the great drift of rural people into the cities about the 
time of the World War, it became increasingly apparent that the 
Church was in danger of growing still weaker in the country dis- 
tricts, of losing even a considerable portion of the parishes and 
people that she had there. Eventually this growing realization 
crystallized into a fairly definite demand that something be done 
about the matter, and it led in 1921 to the first practical step in 
that direction, the establishment in 1921 of the Rural Life Bureau 
in the Bishops’ Catholic Action organization, the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. The task assigned this National Bureau 
was to serve rural parishes and other organizations which deal with 
the rural problem. Since the development of the rural parish is 
conditioned by whatever affects rural life, the Bureau was to con- 
cern itself with the entire range of rural problems. It was to 
undertake to show how the parish and auxiliary organizations 
might take part in the solution of these problems. 
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Two years after the establishment of the Bureau a national 
forum was established in the form of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. This was to serve as a discussion body for all 
the clergy and laity interested in Catholic rural life. With this 
organization of a national Bureau and a Conference, the work 
went forward throughout the ’twenties. Not a little was done to 
popularize what might be called a Catholic philosophy of rural 
life, a substantial list of objectives was drawn up, and a number of 
activities were launched. Attention was thereby focused in- 
creasingly upon the Church’s weak position in the country dis- 
tricts and an interest was created in correcting it. 

Meanwhile, however, it had become apparent that the attempt 
to reach directly from a common national headquarters into the 
individual parish would prove none too successful in so vast a 
country. Further organization was necessary. Hence, another 
step was taken. Early in the ’thirties the suggestion was made 
that the bishops in the more rural territory of the country appoint 
a special Director of rural life in their respective dioceses. A 
number of bishops responded immediately, and to date sixty-six 
have appointed Directors of Diocesan Rural Life Bureaus in 
various sections of the United States. This fact shows most 
strikingly the interest of the American Hierarchy in Catholic 
rural life. The Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference serves as executive secretary for the 
Directors of the Diocesan Bureaus. The latter occasionally meet 
with the former on a regional or national basis to discuss their 
mutual problems. And the plan is that the Diocesan Directors 
shall in turn meet with, and work with, the pastors of the rural 
parishes of their dioceses. Thus, the full organization of the 
Church is brought into play. While the work is carried on dif- 
ferently in different dioceses, in all it is ultimately brought down 
to that fundamental unit of the Church, the parish. 

Under this organizational plan Catholic rural programs have 
been developed with a measurable degree of success. As might be 
expected, more has been accomplished in some parts than in 
others. But in all there is a keener spirit for rural life, and in 
practically all a definite program of action and constantly increas- 
ing activity. Perhaps it is the latter subject, that of activities, 
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that will be of foremost interest to the pastor. Hence, we will 
turn briefly to some of the main lines of action that have been rec- 
ommended to the Diocesan Bureaus by the National Office. 

Of a particularly practical and fundamental nature undoubtedly 
is the land location or real estate information service that has been 
provided in a number of dioceses. The idea of this service is to 
induce people who are moving from one territory to another to 
settle near established parishes. Behind this thought is the two- 
fold purpose of keeping these people from wandering out beyond 
the reach of the Church, as so many did to their serious spiritual 
detriment in earlier days, and at the same time of building up the 
small and relatively weak congregations still found in so many 
parts of the country. It should hardly be necessary to add that 
no attempt is made to induce people to move. Many are moving 
as a matter of fact—for instance, from the Middle West to the 
Far West—and the service is for their benefit. Briefly, it works 
out as follows. Pastors obtain descriptions of available farms, 
either for sale or for rent, in their parishes. This information is 
sent in to the Diocesan Rural Life Bureau, and several times a 
year attention is called to the service through advertisements 
placed in a number of papers. Those who make inquiry, and 
thereupon fill out an application blank that is mailed them, are 
sent lists of available places in the diocese. These lists include a 
general description of the property for sale or for rent, and supply 
other useful information, such as the distance to the nearest Cath- 
olic church and school. Commonly the service is conducted with- 
out cost to those who use it. Asa result, no selfish motive can be 
imputed to those offering the service. Nor can there be just cause 
for blame in the case of failure on the part of any family placed 
through the service. 

In view of their interest in the building of a stronger rural 
Church, it should go without saying that the leaders of the rural 
movement are interested in making country life more attractive 
for the young folks, so that they will not be lured so easily to the 
cities. The building of a stronger rural Church demands that a 
fair proportion of the young people born in the country shall re- 
main there. In harmony with this, the promotion of active 4-H 
Clubs—of dramatic, athletic, and social activities—finds an im- 
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portant part in the Catholic rural program. A fair-sized rural 
parish offers excellent opportunity for the promotion of an interest- 
ing variety of social and recreational activities. In some parts 
considerable inter-parish activities are also possible. Whether 
on a parish or inter-parish basis, energetic leadership is highly es- 
sential to their satisfactory development. Very often not a little 
of this must be furnished by the pastor. Though this may make 
considerable inroad on his time, he usually feels well repaid for his 
efforts. 

The 4-H Club referred to is readily adaptable to the rural parish, 
and a great variety of activities can be fostered through it for the 
benefit of the boys and girls of the countryside. These activities 
can give them an insight into scientific farming and up-to-date 
housekeeping. It can also serve greatly to interest the young 
folks of the country in a rural mode of living and to give them a 
fundamental appreciation of its genuine value. Recreational 
activities also have a place in the parish 4-H Club. Music, handi- 
craft, folklore, storytelling, stunts, puzzles, and games are often 
found in connection with it. It is a relatively simple matter for 
the pastor to add the essential spiritual touch to a 4-H unit 
founded on a parochial basis. 

More specifically regarding dramatics, it might be added that 
there is now in existence in this country a National Catholic 
Theatre Conference, and that there is a special committee in this 
organization which devotes its attention to rural dramatics. The 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., serves as chairman 
on the committee, and its activities center at his headquarters. 
The aim of the committee is to bring to the attention of interested 
individuals dramas, pageants, songs and the like that seem suit- 
able for their purpose. Several other centers also have on hand 
an assortment of material and operate a kind of package library 
loan system. Eventually the different Diocesan Rural Life 
Bureaus will undoubtedly also develop such a service, since one 
of the recommendations to the Directors of the Bureaus reads 
that they should “collect an assortment of dramas, songs, and 
pageants of a rural nature, for use by interested groups through- 
out the diocese.’ Incidentally, not a few of the agricultural 
colleges have of recent years given considerable attention to dra- 
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matics, and offer a helpful service to those who desire it. 

The reference to the topic of the agricultural college suggests 
the work that the Government is doing in the rural field. It is a 
work that has for years been considerable, but that has more re- 
cently taken on increasing proportions. The rural pastor to-day 
can hardly remain uninformed about this work and still consider 
himself a leader. While it may not be expected that the average 
pastor can keep fully informed regarding such a large field of en- 
deavor, it would seem proper that at least the Diocesan Direc- 
tor of Rural Life shall have a fairly thorough idea of the work, 
more particularly of that of the agricultural college of his own 
State, and especially of its extension division. The Director then 
will be able to keep the pastors posted regarding such matters as 
may be of special interest to them and to their people. In some 
dioceses, it might be added, the Diocesan Director has gathered 
around him in the form of an advisory board a group of interested 
fellow-priests, and has assigned to the individual members of the 
group the task of keeping informed on one particular phase of the 
far-flung subject of rural life. Thus, one is familiar with the eco- 
nomic phase, another with the social, and still another with the edu- 
cational. The National Director makes it a point to follow the 
developments of such federal agencies as the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Farm Credit Administration, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, the activities of the Extension Service, 
and the work of the Social Security Board, in so far at least as it 
applies to rural life. Through his contacts with the Rural Life 
Directors in various parts of the country, the National Director 
can then pass on to them such information regarding these agen- 
cies as may seem useful in their work. 

That the activities of at least some of these agencies may well be 
of peculiar interest to a rural pastor should appear from even the 
briefest reference to one or the other. For example, there is the 
matter of rural electrification. It is a subject that must appeal 
to everybody interested in the improvement of rural life. Per- 
haps more than any other single thing, this can make possible a 
reasonable measure of conveniences and of much needed labor- 
saving devices both for the farm and the home. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has now made it possible to bring elec- 
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tricity to the farm at a price which should be within reasonable 
reach of the farmer, and in quantities really sufficient to influence 
rural life. Its magic power can do very much to make country 
life less onerous and more agreeable. It would seem entirely in 
place that the rural pastor be among those who play a part in 
popularizing rural electrification, and who point the way towards 
bringing it as speedily as possible within reach of the average farm 
family. 

Again, there is the Social Security Act with its various welfare 
provisions. Social welfare activities in rural territory have gen- 
erally lagged far behind those of the cities. The Social Security 
Act should make possible a considerable correction of this situa- 
tion, since many of its features apply to rural folks as well as to 
city people. These features are the provisions for old age assist- 
ance and aid to the needy blind, for vocational rehabilitation and 
the extension of public health services, and for security for chil- 
dren. With regard to the last-mentioned item, security for chil- 
dren, the Act makes provision in four different ways—for aid to 
dependent children, for maternal and child health services, 
for services to crippled children, for child welfare services. 
Naturally, all these disadvantaged types of persons are of par- 
ticular concern to the rural pastor, and consequently that part of 
the Catholic program which urges him to seek to secure for them, 
either through the offices of the Catholic Charities of the Diocese 
or through the Diocesan Rural Life Bureau, the benefits of the 
Social Security Act should merit his whole-hearted attention. 

That education should be given a prominent place on a Catholic 
rural program goes without saying. Wherever feasible, the 
parish school must remain the ideal to strive for. Where that is 
out of the question, suitable religious instruction for the children 
of the countryside must be provided through other media. Chief 
among these media to-day are the religious vacation school, the 
religious correspondence course, and the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. These are now generally well known, and the work 
that they have done and are doing is of singular importance. 

Another item that is deserving of mention here is that of adult 
education. Commonly the term is used in referring to study club 
work. However, it may be made to apply to individual reading 
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or study. Things are moving fast to-day, and anyone who wishes 
to keep up with them must do a certain amount of study or serious 
reading. The topics that might be studied are almost without 
limit. Outstanding among those that appeal particularly to the 
men are dicussions of the new farm legislation and the far-flung 
field of agricultural economics. Of special interest to the women 
are topics relating to child care and training, to nutrition, health, 
and homemaking generally. The Catholic program also recom- 
mends the religious study club, and urges the study of the genuine 
values of rural life. In general, the view that is taken is this: 
adult education in the countryside should relate rather definitely 
to rural life. Our educational processes, both within and outside 
the school system, have tended excessively to give people an ur- 
ban point of view, and entirely too little to instill in them an ap- 
preciation of the genuine values of a rural mode of living. 

Little need be said about religious services, since these are sub- 
stantially the same in city and in country, as they are indeed in 
all nations and climes. It might be said, however, that the liturgy 
should have special appeal to the dweller in the countryside, 
since it uses a language that is peculiarly familiar to him. Ante- 
dating by long centuries our modern industrialism, the Catholic 
liturgy speaks in the language of an age more closely in touch with 
nature than is that of our cities to-day. Like the Old and New 
Testament, it is filled with references to rural life. 

The rural life program also calls for the promotion of the socie- 
ties that are commonly found in Catholic parishes. The prime 
purpose of these societies, whether for young or for old, is the 
spiritual sanctification of the individual members. They serve 
to promote certain devotions or religious exercises and to foster 
such good works as missionary activities, visiting and caring for 
the sick, helping the needy, and caring for the sanctuary and 
altars of the church. However, they may also be used for the 
promotion of activities that are primarily of a social or recrea- 
tional rather than of a spiritual nature. Such are, for instance, 
parish socials or bazaars, dramatic and musical programs, and 
athletic or other recreational events. 

One particular feature of the economic side of rural life which 
has always enjoyed considerable attention is the encouragement 
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of codperatives. The codperative movement is experiencing a 
fairly rapid growth among farm people at present, and promises 
to be of genuine benefit to them, provided only that it is kept 
grounded upon true codperative principles. All the major types 
of codperatives—marketing codperatives, credit codperatives, 
consumer codperatives, including in the last-mentioned also such 
service codperatives as insurance, telephone, and electrification— 
would seem deserving of definite approval and of energetic pro- 
motion. 

A special word might be added regarding the credit codpera- 
tives known as credit unions, since, unlike the other codéperatives, 
our program calls for their establishment on a parish basis. Such 
a parish credit union is in the nature of a small bank, having a 
membership confined to the members of a particular parish. It is 
a codperative association organized for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and creating a source of credit for them 
for provident and productive loans. To become a member of a 
credit union, one must be a member of the parish in which the 
unit is organized and must agree to hold at least one share of five 
dollars. The money thus accumulated is loaned in relatively 
small sums—for instance, in amounts of fifty or one hundred 
dollars to members at reasonable rates of interest. These small 
parish credit codperatives have been founded in large numbers in 
European countries for almost one hundred years. They are a 
much newer development in this country. In all cases they have 
proved themselves a worthwhile help, notably so in protecting 
members against rapacious loan sharks. 

Among a number of projects relating to the family that the 
rural program calls for, one that seems particularly practical is the 
so-called maternity guild. This is also founded on a parish basis, 
and its prime purpose is to provide a fund to defray the expenses 
incidental to childbirth on the part of any of its members. The 
establishment of the guild was prompted by the fact that many 
to-day are unable to procure for themselves competent care at the 
time of confinement, or can meet the expense involved only with 
the greatest difficulty. By means of a fund obtained through 
regular membership dues and through voluntary contributions, 
hosiptal care is provided for expectant mothers who are members 
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of a particular unit. Those who are interested in the guild are 
eager that it will do more, however, than assure hospitalization 
or proper maternity care to mothers. They are eager that it will 
also create in them a genuine pride in Christian parenthood and 
fire them with a determination to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
opposition to the modern degeneracy that is setting aside in great 
part the true purpose of the family and threatening to destroy 
this fundamental institution of society. 

Lest this litany become too long and too boresome, let it simply 
be added that the program that is recommended also contains the 
following items ranging all the way from the purely material to 
the highly spiritual: encouragement of beautification of farm prem- 
ises; encouragement of a reasonable amount of subsistence 
farming in contradistinction to an excessively commercialized 
type of agriculture; development of a diocesan rural library for 
the use of leaders interested in promoting our rural program; ini- 
tiation of rural research projects, such as the collection of the his- 
torical records of the rural parishes of the diocese; promotion of 
retreats for lay men and women of the countryside. 

Were one to inquire the reason for all this interest in rural life, 
the answer could be stated in this short sentence: the reason is 
that rural life contains certain fundamental values that urban life 
either does not have at all or at least does not possess in equal 
measure. Hence, only the briefest mention will be made of a few 
of them here.’ 

There is, first of all, the fundamental matter of religion. In re- 
gard to it, the country undoubtedly has advantages over the city. 
In the majority of western countries the cities lead in the de- 
Christianization of the people, or in their so-called ‘‘emancipa- 
tion” from orthodox Christianity. 

From the viewpoint of the home, too, the country has decided 
advantages over the city. The family problems that loom so 
ominously to-day are all at their worst in the city. The very 
circumstances of city life make for the disintegration of the home 
and for a considerable measure of failure in the fulfillment of its 
functions; those of the country make for its integration. 


1A fuller discussion of all these topics is given in ‘‘A Better Rural Life’’ by the 
present writer. 
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Even from the viewpoint of property there are advantages pe- 
culiar to country life. The farmer class is the outstanding pro- 
prietorial class of the world. The percentage of owners among 
the agricultural population is notably higher than it is in groups en- 
gaged in manufacturing, mining, or mechanical pursuits. Prop- 
erty in land is best adapted to wide diffusion. It is in the city 
that one finds the vast concentrations in the hands of the few that 
leave the many propertyless and ultimately threaten society. 

Again, the type of individual that rural life produces is one that 
is an asset to the nation. The average farmer is characterized by 
moderation. He is broad-based, of the generic type. He is rea- 
sonably conservative rather than radical. These and other out- 
standing characteristics make him truly an asset to the nation. 

One might readily add to this list other advantages or benefits, 
all of which point to the country rather than to the city as the sur- 
est basis upon which to rear a sound and stable social structure. 
A careful analysis of the situation would undoubtedly show that 
all the social problems that confront the civilization of our day— 
crime and poverty, immorality and unemployment, atheism and 
communism, and a host of others—are mainly the spawn of the 
city, and are usually at their worst in urban sections. 

These considerations can only fill one with keen regret that, in 
our country, where we have such an abundance of natural re- 
sources in land, we have so largely cast our lot with the city, and 
have failed to build the superstructure upon the broad-based and 
stable foundations of a strong and vigorous rural life. They may 
well fire with enthusiasm all who are interested in the future of the 
Church in America. They may well inspire them with zeal for 
a more satisfying rural life, a larger Catholic farm population, and 
a stronger rural Church. 


._——~-—— 

















Parabolic Symbolism 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Undoubtedly, this is a portentous-sounding title to impose on a 
peaceful thesis, which in reality attempts merely to issue a little 
warning against two tendencies in the interpretation of a parable 
—but other suggested titles were much longer and less correct. 


“‘Parabolic’”’—well, what is a parable? In his ‘Notes on the 
Parables of Our Lord,”’ Trench begins, in Chapter I, with a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the word “parable.’’ He remarks: 
“Those writers who have had occasion to define a parable do not 
appear to have found it an easy task to give such a satisfying defi- 
nition as should omit none of its distinguishing marks, and yet 
at the same time include nothing that was superfluous and merely 
accidental.’”’ This admirable chapter contains nearly four times 
as many words, in its careful attempt to define a parable, as will 
be found in the present paper. And the two succeeding chapters 
(“On Teaching by Parables’ and ‘‘On the Interpretation of 
Parables’’) contain about 36,000 words. 

““Symbolism’’—what use of it is made in a parable? It so 
happens that Dr. Cornelius Ryan, in his ‘‘“Gospels of the Sundays 
and Festivals’ (Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Vol. I, 
pp. 212-213), gives us a very much briefer, but withal quite a 
satisfactory, treatment of ‘“‘parable’’ and of its ‘‘symbolical’’ 
language. In the parable, he writes, “‘as in an allegory, the at- 
tention is directed not to the matter of the story itself, but to a 
kindred matter which the story suggests in a figurative or sym- 
bolical language.”’ 


The language of a parable is symbolical. Accordingly, the 
two tendencies in the interpretation of a parable—tendencies 
against which a slight warning might be given—are these: (1) 
to confer upon some item in the parable a justifiably symbolical 
meaning and meanwhile, elsewhere in the comment on the 
parable, to destroy, in effect, the character of the symbolization 
conferred on the item; and (2) to multiply unnecessarily the 
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symbolical meanings contained (or supposed to be contained) in 
the parable. Let us consider first things first. 


I 


In the parable of the Unjust Steward, which is assigned to the 
Eighth Sunday after Pentecost, Dr. Ryan finds a symbol of God 
in the “certain rich man who had a steward.” In his ‘“‘Moral 
Reflections’ on the parable, he says: ‘‘As the ‘rich man’ of the 
parable is God, and as each of us is represented by ‘the steward,’ 
it is of importance that we know well the relation in which we 
stand to the Divine Being and that we reflect on the duties which 
are founded on the relation.’”” He develops this thought (Vol. 
II, pp. 235-236). The comment on the first two verses of the 
parable simply depicts the master of the steward as a thought- 
fully exact man; while the comment on verse 8 (a verse which has 
given some commentators very great difficulty) ascribes the com- 
mendation of the steward’s shrewdness and foresight, not to 
Christ (as Bishop Bonomelli does, for instance), but to the 
master (or “‘lord’’) of the steward, the comment running thus: 
‘‘The master praised not the fraud of the steward, but his clever- 
ness and foresight in making use of the present opportunity to 
provide for the future.”” Dr. Ryan places this sentence within 
inverted commas (but if it is a quotation, he does not indicate the 
source), and then continues: ‘‘The master had reason to bestow 
this praise; because those who care only for the world, show more 
prudence in securing their well-being for their time on earth, than 
the spiritually-minded do in safeguarding their interests for eter- 
nity.’’ Thus, the master of the steward is represented to us as a 
just thinker; and he can therefore stand, symbolically, for God 
(as the ‘‘Moral Reflections’ represent him), without confusing 
the mind of a reader in the application of such an elevating sym- 
bolism. 

If some of my readers should argue that this justification of the 
master’s commendation of his steward’s shrewdly motivated 
fraud is rather far-fetched, in order to make the master a fitting 
symbol of Almighty God, let such readers reflect on Bishop Bono- 
melli’s argument in this matter. In his sermon on this parable, 
the bishop ascribes the curious commendation, not to the “‘certain 
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rich man’’ (the master or “‘lord’’ of the guilty steward), but to 
Our Lord Himself. He makes this ascription in unmistakable 
terms: “. . . and here it is said, that the lord, that is Jesus 
Christ, commended the steward for his foresight.... But you will 
ask: ‘How could Jesus Christ praise a steward who was dis- 
honest and who conceived a plot to have the debtors commit an 
additionalfraud?’.... Benot disturbed, my friends; Jesus Christ, 
the Man-God, could certainly not approve injustice. . . . Jesus 
did not praise the deceit, the fraud, and the theft of the steward, 
this was impossible; but he praised the foresight, the readiness, 
the ability, and cleverness with which he made provision against 
a coming day.’’ Thus (and, indeed, to a much larger extent) did 
the bishop argue in his sermon on our parable (“‘Homilies for the 
Whole Year,” Vol. III, pp. 244-245). 

Since we must speak of divine things in a human fashion, the 
master of the steward (praised as a just thinker, by Dr. Ryan) can 
stand symbolically and with ‘‘clean hands,”’ as it were, for Al- 
mighty God. This symbolism seems to be generally acceptable. 

However, there is meanwhile an evident wish, on the part of 
such symbolizers, to make the master of the steward not un- 
worthy of the high dignity of standing symbolically for God. 
Thus, as we have seen above, Dr. Ryan cleared the master from 
the possible stigma of ‘‘a man of the world’ who will approve 
trickery if only it be shrewdly perpetrated. Fr. Meschler, mean- 
while, goes still further in his ‘The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, in Meditations.’’ He pictures the rich master 
as follows: ‘‘The rich man, who appears to be the owner of vast 
estates (Luke, xvi. 5-7), is good and benevolent; but still he watches 
over his revenues, requires an account of them (Luke, xvi. 2), and 
inflicts punishment—such punishment as is inflicted on a gentleman, 
viz., deprivation of office and dignity (Luke, xvi. 2). The rich 
man is God, in His goodness, wisdom, and justice’ (Vol. II, p. 
101). The italicizing throughout is mine. 

There is sufficient ‘‘build-up” (in the phraseology of politicians 
who will in due time name some favorite for public office) by 
Dr. Ryan and by Fr. Meschler to justify their interpretation of 
the master (or ‘‘lord’’) as symbolical of God. Thus, Dr. Ryan 
pictures the master (or employer) as a just-minded man, since he 
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“‘had reason to bestow this praise’’ on a steward (or manager) who 
had exhibited the natural virtue of prudence, although this pru- 
dence had, unfortunately, been expended on a bad cause. Fr. 
Meschler went much farther than this. He declared that the 
master (or employer) was ‘“‘good and benevolent’’; that he was a 
careful man as well—one who ‘“‘watches over his revenues.”’ 
But it would appear, on the contrary, that he did not watch over 
his revenues, because verse 1 tells us that he became aware of the 
fraudulent acts of his steward only through an accusation, made by 
some unnamed person, that the steward had ‘‘wasted his goods.”’ 
Verse 2 adds that the master made no pretence, to the steward, 
that the fraud had been discovered by the personal watch of the 
master ‘‘over his revenues.’’ Rather, he honestly admitted that 
he had learned of the frauds by hearsay: ‘How is it that I hear 
this of thee?” Finally, the assumption that the master was 
generous as well as just in merely depriving the steward of his 
office instead of having him put in jail—this part of the “‘build- 
up’ may contradict the view that one part of the steward’s 
cleverness lay in the fact that he knew how to act /egally albeit 
fraudulently (as some folk, with skillful lawyers to advise them, 
act even in our ownday). Thus, attempts are naturally made to 
have the master or employer qualify, in some measure, to become 
a symbol of God. 

And so we come to the discussion of an opposite tendency of 
some interpreters—namely, the tendency to confer upon some 
item in the parable a quite justifiably symbolical interpretation, 
and yet carelessly to contradict this symbolism elsewhere in the 
interpretation of the parable, by attributing to the item something 
that refutes the symbolization. This requirement of consistency 
appears to have been overlooked by Bishop Landrieux, when he 
discussed our parable in his ‘“‘Courtes gloses sur les Evangiles du 
Dimanche” (Paris, 1917). He says (p. 290): “Ce grand pro- 
priétaire, c’est Dieu.”” But he had not smoothed the pathway 
towards such an announcement, as we have found Dr. Ryan and 
Fr. Meschler doing. On the contrary, we find him commenting 
(p. 287) on the first verse (‘“Homo dives, un homme trés riche 
avait un régisseur, habebat villicum’’). Here he had painted the 
rich man in highly unflattering colors, by considering him as one 
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example of:a very selfish class of mankind—of wealthy folk who, 
forgetful of their duties to human society, did not reside on their 
estates, but confided the administration of the estates to agents. 
These rich gentry installed themselves in Jerusalem, in Caphar- 
naum, in Cesarea, or wasted their incomes at watering resorts 
and such pleasuring places. He makes the picture still more 
vividly intelligible by comparing such rich men of Our Lord’s day 
to the noblesse of pre-revolutionary France and to the bour- 
geoisie of the present time. Both classes lost their prestige and 
their influence by not residing on their estates, but leaving their 
farms and their mansions and hieing them off to Paris for its life 
of ease and pleasure. 

Assuredly, it might well seem a shocking thing to make the 
“rich man” of our parable typical of such a class of idle spend- 
thrifts, and later to tell us that “‘this grand propriétaire, c’est 
Dieu.” 

Perhaps my thesis was not too strongly worded when it implied 
that there is a tendency, in the interpretation of some item in a 
parable, to confer upon it a symbolism which other portions of 
the parable will not support; indeed, may not only not support, 
but may instead thoroughly discredit. 

Some time ago, I found an example of this procedure in a 
Catholic magazine, wherein I read this: “In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the Church is the elder brother who did not leave 
home. The world is the Prodigal who did. And doubtless when 
the Prodigal was running away, he scoffed at his elder brother for 
being a stick-in-the-mud, a reactionary, a moss-back conserva- 
tive, hecause he would not give up a sound and wholesome mode 
of life. . . . The world is the Prodigal and is constantly persecuting 
the Church..... Poor prodigal world!.. .” 

Now, the parable of the Prodigal Son might apply well enough 
to the runaway world with its blaring Communists, etc. As- 
suredly, however, the Catholic Church is not flattered when it is 
compared to the elder brother of the parable. Let us consider 
this fact. In his ‘‘Life of Christ,’’ Bishop Le Camus devotes 16 
pages to this parable (Vol. II, pp. 408-424). To him, the elder 
brother (symbolizing the Catholic Church in this magazine ar- 
ticle) is a symbol of the “egotistical Pharisees. With the most 
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complete details in a sort of epilogue, Jesus sets before the eye 
those whom His mercy has just moved to murmur. Nothing 
could be more strongly drawn or more lively than this portrait 
of the Pharisee in his jealousy and pride’ (p. 419). Again we 
read: ‘Like the elder son, who believed his younger brother 
forever lost, Judaism had flattered itself that it alone would re- 
ceive the entire fulfillment of the divine promises. . .”’ (p. 423). 

In view of this partial—but wholly unfavorable—estimate of 
the elder brother (symbolizing the detested Pharisees), I dis- 
like to think how very neatly the Communist could retort (in 
worse terms than “‘stick-in-the-mud,”’ “‘moss-back conservatives ’’) 
the terrible woes pronounced by Christ against the Scribes and 
Pharisees—the ‘‘elder brother’’ chosen in the magazine article 
to symbolize the Church. 


II 


Having thus far considered the tendency, in commenting or 
preaching on a parable, to confer on some item of the parable a 
justifiably symbolic meaning and then to contradict, in effect, 
the symbolic meaning in another portion of our sermon, we may 
next consider the tendency to multiply unnecessarily the sym- 
bolic meanings of the parable. 

This latter tendency was well adjusted to the leisurely pace of 
preaching in former times, when pulpit discourses were expected 
to consume from one hour to as many as three hours. In our 
present day, however, time presses. What we wish to say must 
be said quickly. Nonetheless, even in our greatly restricted 
time-limits, the main lesson and purpose of a parable can, with 
economy of verbiage, be clearly stated, and its implications for 
our modern way of life can be succinctly declared. 

Meanwhile, perhaps there is little reason for regretting the large 
liberty granted to preachers in the olden times—a liberty which 
(in explicating every verse and, not seldom, even certain slight 
verbal details found in a parable) could lead now, as it did then, to 
questionable procedures. 

To illustrate this fact, we may consider two parables which have 
given commentators no little travail in the demonstration of 
either (a) their practical identity or (b) their fundamental dif- 
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ference. Needless to say, the two parables now in question are 
those respectively entitled the Great Supper (Luke, xiv. 16-24), 
assigned to the Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi, and 
the Wedding Garment (Matt., xxii. 1-14), assigned to the Nine- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

In the parable of the Great Supper, verses 18-20 narrate the 
excuses given by those who had been invited to the supper. One 
had bought a farm and had to go out and see it. Another had 
bought five yoke of oxen and must go to try them. The third 
had married a wife, and ‘‘therefore’’ could not come to the supper. 

Some commentators have discovered deep meanings in each 
one of these pitiful excuses. The fact that there are exactly 
three excuses reminded the commentators of St. John’s threefold 
summary of “‘all that is in the world,’’ namely, these three impedi- 
ments to salvation: ‘‘the concupiscence of the flesh, the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (I John, ii. 16). Ob- 
viously, the number “‘three’’ in both cases must be significant, and 
the ‘‘three’’ mentioned by St. John must somehow be correlated 
with the “‘three’’ found in the parable of the Great Supper. 
There was, it is true, a difficulty in the numerical order—for the 
first of the excuses harmonized only with the third of the im- 
pediments mentioned by St. John; the third of the three excuses 
harmonized only with the first of St. John’s three impediments. 
But the difficulty was simply ignored, rather than brushed aside. 
The “‘pride of life’’ was found exemplified in the man who had 
bought a farm and who desired all men to know that he had thus 
added to his worldly possessions and was thus really a ‘‘some- 
body.” The man who had married a wife illustrated the “‘concupis- 
cence of the flesh.”” The man who had bought five yoke of oxen il- 
lustrated the ‘‘concupiscence of the eyes,” in his avaricious desire 
for more earthly goods. But just why the purchase of five yoke 
of oxen rather than of a farm should illustrate that flaw in our 
nature called ‘‘concupiscence of the eyes’ remained somewhat ob- 
scure. 

Now, when we compare the parable of the Great Supper with 
that of the Wedding Garment (both of which are considered by 
notable commentators as identical in scope), we discover that the 
three excuses have been reduced to two classes of the invited 
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guests; for now those who had been invited are reduced to two 
‘‘who went their ways, one to his farm, and another to his mer- 
chandise.’’ The other invited guests killed the servants sent to 
invite them. The ‘‘concupiscence of the flesh’’ is omitted in the 
parable of the Wedding Garment—just the place where (in the 
cogitations of some commentators) it would have fitted in most 
admirably. 

One small detail, however, occupied the attention of St. Augus- 
tine. It concerns the man who had bought five yoke of oxen and 
wished to try them. He is quoted as follows in the Catena Aurea 
(Oxford translation): ‘‘The five yoke of oxen are taken to be the 
five senses of the flesh; in the eyes, sight; in the ears, hearing; 
in the nostrils, smelling; in the mouth, taste; in all the members, 
touch. But the yoke is more easily apparent in the first three 
senses: two eyes, two ears, two nostrils. Here are three yoke. 
And in the mouth is the sense of taste which is found to be a kind 
of double, in that nothing is sensible to the taste, which is not 
touched both by the tongue and palate. The pleasure of the 
flesh, which belongs to the touch, is secretly doubled. It is both 
outward and inward. But they are called yoke of oxen, because 
through those senses of the flesh earthy things are pursued. For 
the oxen till the ground, but men at a distance from faith, given 
up to earthly things, refuse to believe in anything, but what they 
arrive at by means of the five-fold sense of the body. ‘I believe 
nothing but what I see.’ If such were our thoughts, we should 
be hindered from the supper by those five yoke of oxen. But 
that you may understand that it is not the delight of the five 
senses which charms and conveys pleasure, but that a certain 
curiosity is denoted, he says not, J have bought five yoke of oxen 
and go to feed them, but go to prove them.” 

Modern comments, so far as I am aware, do not consider this 
detail of the five yoke of oxen. From our present point of view, 
then, we may feel justified in considering this minor detail as 
something that can well be omitted from our preaching. We 
may look at it as an illustration of the tendency to multiply un- 
necessarily the symbolic meanings of a parable. 

To my way of thinking, it is the concupiscence of the flesh which 
may suggest to a preacher to dilate inexpediently on the parable’s 
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word: “I have married a wife.’’ I think that “‘avarice’’ (in the 
purchase of the oxen) and “‘the pride of life’ (in the purchase of 
a farm) are not necessarily illustrative. Many people who do 
these things are not necessarily to be reckoned as avaricious or as 
proud. Neither is a man who has married a wife to be looked 
on with disdain as a sensualist. 

I have said that noted commentators have considered the two 
parables as identical although differing in some details. Thus, 
we find in Lagrange-Barton’s ‘‘A Catholic Harmony of the Four 
Gospels” (New York City, 1930) the two parables placed together 
in parallel columns (p. 135) with a footnote justifying this identi- 
fying collocation: ‘‘One may follow the opinion of Maldonatus 
and Schanz, who hold that this parable is fundamentally the 
same in Matthew and Luke, while there are many differences in 
details.”” It will perhaps be helpful to parallel Luke, 18-20 with 
Matthew, 5-6: 


“And they began all at once to “But they neglected, and went 
make excuse. The first said to their ways, one to his farm, and 
him, I have bought a farm. ... another to his merchandise. 

“And another said, I have “And the rest laid hands on his 
bought five yoke of oxen... . servants... .” 

“And another said, I have mar- 
ried a wife... .” 


In Matthew we find references to the first two classes men- 
tioned by Luke, but no mention of the third class (the man who 
had married a wife). I have italicized the three classes in Luke 
and the only two classes in Matthew. It would therefore seem 
just to consider these respective classes as not at all symbolically 
typical, but rather as merely a sort of picturesque background 
for the vivid word-painting of the unique parable. 


The exclusion by Matthew of the third class given by Luke— 
namely, the man who had married a wife—is worthy of special 
comment. Some of the comment I have read on this third class 
might well shame the good folk sitting in the pews and patiently 
listening to a bachelor (the Catholic preacher) discant on the 
reason why the third class refused to attend the Great Supper 
(in Luke) or the Marriage Feast (of ALL things) of the King’s 
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Son (in Matthew). These good, patient folk in the pews might 
ask: ‘‘Does the Sacrament of Matrimony impart its precious 
blessing and its divine grace to the ‘concupiscence of the flesh’? 
Should we not rather think of Our Lord’s terrible condemnation 
of the concupiscence of the flesh (‘. . . whosoever shall look on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with 
her in his heart’—Matt., v. 28)? Does not St. Paul declare 
‘marriage honorable in all’ (Heb., xiii. 4), and also ‘a great sacra- 
ment’ (Eph., v. 32)?” Did not Our Lord perform His first miracle 
at the wedding in Cana? Did He not utter His great parable of 
the Kingdom under the figure of the Wedding Garment (Matt., 
xxii. 1-14)? Did not St. John find ‘‘marriage” the most ap- 
propriate of symbols for the holiest things, when he wrote in his 
Apocalypse: ‘Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him; 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come. . . (xix. 7)? And again: 
“Blessed are they that are called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. . .”” (xix. 9)? 

Reading some of the comments that have been made on the 
third refusal noted in the parable of the Great Supper, I am 
tempted to believe in the authenticity of the story giving us one 
little girl’s definition of the Sacrament of Matrimony as ‘“‘the 
wicked Sacrament.” 











Experto Crede 


By THE RiGHT Rev. Msecr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


I read the article in the HomiLetic for June.! I may say that I 
read it with interest. That interest was due to the fact that I 
myself had tried the plan. I gave it a fair trial—a trial that 
covered the busy months of one year, from October to June. 

Like most priests, I found that the ordinary way of making an- 
nouncements is imperfect, unsatisfactory, and a great waste of 
valuable time. I read some of Msgr. Coakley’s suggestions, and 
carefully studied copies of his mimeographed ‘‘announcements.”’ 
Having decided to try the method, I bought an excellent machine 
and several reams of good paper, enlisted the service of one of the 
Sisters, and proceeded to print and distribute. 

The first Sunday, curiosity led nearly all the members of the 
congregation to accept the printed form. This they proceeded 
to read during Mass. Some of them chose to discuss it while the 
service was going on, and many more found it a topic of con- 
versation on the way home. 

The second Sunday, a considerable number of people would 
not even accept the copy when the ushers offered it; more ac- 
cepted it, glanced at it, and either crumpled it and flung it on the 
floor or folded it and put it in the bookrack. A few were vulgar 
enough afterwards to throw it in the street. After a month, it 
became evident that the plan was not going to succeed at once, 
anyway. But we kept it up, hoping ultimately to succeed. 

Here were some of our difficulties. We had to “‘go to press’’ on 
Friday. Frequently, there are last-minute notices which do not 
reach the office before Saturday night. In fact, some arrive on 
Sunday morning. These notices have to be read in the old- 
fashioned way. 

Then, many people did not read the notices, or, if they read 
them, they forgot them and mislaid the printed form. Printing 
did not put an end to phone calls about fast days, the time of 
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Mass on Sundays and holydays, funerals, etc. When these in- 
quiries came, we ventured to ask: ‘Did you read the announce- 
ments?’ Sometimes the answer was provoking, and not in- 
frequently it was humiliating. The inquirer would say: ‘‘What 
announcements?” Or: “I read them but could not understand 
them!’ This last reply or condemnation came to one who tried 
to write simply and so plainly that no one could help under- 
standing. 

We invested some $400 in our mimeograph. Paper cost 
$25-30 a month. The labor cost nothing but time. Distribu- 
tion was a problem. When we gave out our leaflet before Mass 
as the people came in, they proceeded at once to read it—and, as 
I said, sometimes to discuss it more or less audibly. To distrib- 
ute it during Mass was a source of distraction. To give it out 
after Mass made much of it useless. So after eight months we 
gave it up, put in an amplifier, and resumed the old method with 
all its defects. 

In the July number of ‘“The Magazine of Church Administra- 
tion” there was an article on paying the church debt with life 
insurance. The author is one of the assistants in the Denver 
Cathedral. Now, if there is anything in this world that can 
catch the eye and move the soul of a parish priest, it is a proposi- 
tion to pay a church debt. The man who can invent a workable 
plan to do that without getting the money from the people may 
not be canonized, but future generations will call him blessed. 

In the Denver plan, it is proposed to induce 80 people to take 
out life insurance policies for $1000 on what is called the twenty- 
payment life plan for the benefit of the parish. The insurer is to 
pay the premium (about $50 a year) for twenty years, if he lives. 
When he dies, the parish will get the $1000. If he should die 
any time in the twenty years, the payments of course cease and 
the parish collects. 

My predecessor tried this plan. A clever insurance agent per- 
suaded him to insure five members of the parish for an aggregate 
of $80,000. The policies were on the twenty-payment plan; 
that is, the insurance company was to receive each year for 20 
years a premium of $2267.50. For that sum they insured the 
lives of these five persons. If the insured should die at any tine 
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within the twenty years, the policy on that individual would be 
paid by the company. If the individual insured survived, pay- 
ment would be made when he died, but not until he died. 

My predecessor thought the policies would become due, and 
that he would collect, at the end of the 20 years. Evidently he 
did not obey the advice or injunction which was printed in red 
ink on each policy: ‘‘Read your policy.’’ He took the word of 
the insurance agent. 

This was the big flawinthe plan. But there was another detail 
which was costly. The parish undertook to pay the premiums. 
It did not have the money to pay. It could not raise the money 
in any way except by discounting notes. 


Here is the result. Every year, the debt of the parish in- 
creased by $2267.50, plus the discount. The parish, therefore, 
paid out in twenty years for premiums $45,350 and for interest 
$33,468.58, a total of $78,708.58. 

At the end of the twenty-year period (that is, in 1908), we owned 
$80,000 worth of life insurance. All our insured persons were 
alive and well. Their life expectation averaged 20 more years. 
None died for fifteen years. The last died in 1934. Our debt was 
still subject to interest. 

What were we to do? Wait for our insured to die—that is, 
gamble—or settle with the company? We settled. They gave 
us $48,119.05. The experiment cost us $78,708.58. This in- 
volved a loss of more than $30,000 to a bankrupt parish. We re- 
duced our debt by $45,000 and saved interest at 5%. 

In the Denver place, where eight policies are involved, it is 
likely that some will die in a few years; furthermore, the insured 
pay the premiums. These two features favor the parish. But 
twenty years isalong time. Circumstances will certainly change. 
The present rector will not live solong. His successor may not be 
liked. The insured may have less money in a year or ten years 
than he has now. He may leave the parish, the State, the coun- 
try. He may tire of handing out $50 a year for the old parish, or, 
as he may phrase it, ‘for the old crank that is now rector.” 


Suppose the insured should die—is it not likely that his sur- 
Viving relatives may say: ‘“That insurance money really should 
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come to us’? It is all very well to say that they have no right to 
it, but we know human nature. 

In the course of a few years, the parish may have to pay some 
(perhaps many) of the premiums or lose the policies. Of course, 
it may be able to do so, but also it may not be able. If it is not 
able, it will have to borrow or lose the policy through default. 
The only one that cannot lose, save by an epidemic or catas- 
trophe, is the insurance company. 

Remember insurance companies are in business to make 
money, not to give it away. They charge in their premium for 
protection for the insured. This factor does not benefit the 
parish. 

This is written in the hope that any priest who may think of 
trying this plan will give due consideration to all the angles and 
conditions. Millions of dollars are thrown away in this country 
every year in schemes which look fair but run foul. 

Beware of the insurance agent. It is his business to sell you 
insurance; not to pay your debt. Read your policy. Take 
nothing for granted. Ask for explanations and secure them in 
writing. 

Few of us can count on twenty years of life. Do not create 
debt which your successor will have to assume in days when a 
smaller congregation and a shrunken revenue may make his debt 
heart-breaking. 








The Obligation of Revealing Matrimonial 
Defects 


By PETER LOMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


Cecilia, in the judgment of competent persons, is almost cer- 
tainly sterile. The questionisasked: “Are her parents bound to 
reveal this probable defect to the girl when she is considering 
matrimony, and, moreover, is the girl herself obliged to disclose 
it to her fiancé or suitor?” 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE.—We suppose the following: that 
the defect of which we are speaking would not invalidate the 
marriage; that we are treating of a serious and positive doubt 
that has not been disposed of after a diligent examination; that 
there is question of the previous manifestation of a defect in the 
face of an intended, and not merely possible, marriage; that 
marriage is a bilateral, onerous contract whose principal end con- 
sists of two things: the procreation of children and mutual help. 


Principles.—(1) Inasmuch as marriage is a bilateral, onerous 
contract, it should be governed by the general principle: ‘That 
which is for the common utility of the contracting parties, should 
not be more onerous for one than for the other’ (Summa 
Theol., II-II, Q. Ixxvii, art. 1). A classic example of the bi- 
lateral, onerous contract is buying and selling. The defects 
which the seller should point out to the buyer offer a norm of the 
defects which should be revealed to the prospective husband by 
those who (like the seller in a business deal) are concerned in the 
matrimonial contract. Indeed, when we speak of a contract 
which is being drawn up in an amicable society or group—which 
is likewise perpetual and intimate—then those defects which the 
seller cannot conceal without sin, a fortiori cannot be kept secret 
by those who, like the seller, are concerned in the marriage con- 
tract. 

(2) The seller, even though not asked, is bound in justice to 
make known a notable and hidden defect in the thing to be sold. 


Otherwise he would give to the buyer the occasion both of loss 
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and of danger: of Joss, ‘if because of this defect the article put 
up for sale should have a lower price, and yet the seller subtracts 
nothing from the price because of the defect’’; of danger, “‘if 
because of this defect the use of the thing is impeded or rendered 
harmful” (Summa, II-II, Q. lxxvii, art. 3). A quasi-certain defect 
of a thing, if hidden, occasions danger to the buyer, unless it is 
pointed out; therefore, the possessor of such a thing, who is in 
doubtful good faith, is obliged in justice to make known that 
probable defect to the buyer, if he should wish to sell it. A de- 
fect is notable if it is contrary, either absolutely or in good pro- 
portion, to the end for which the thing is purchased. The end 
or purpose of the buyer is presumed to be that to which the 
thing is commonly applied, unless it is evident that some other 
purpose is intended. 

(3) It is presumed that the procreation of children is the end 
or purpose of one who seeks a wife, unless some other end is 
clearly evident. Sterility is a notable defect in a woman who is 
sought in matrimony—not only certain sterility, but that also 
which is solidly probable. 

(4) Piety demands that parents, whose office it is to provide 
for the future of their children, should dower them not only with 
riches but also with advice; that, moreover, they should warn 
them against evil, whether this might occur to the children at 
the hands of others, or the ‘children themselves might be capable 
of inflicting it on others. 

In regard to entering the state of matrimony with any definite 
person, children are obliged to ask advice from their parents, and 
ordinarily to obtain their consent. The parents, then, are as 
counsellors to their children who are about to be married, or as 
legal or natural tutors (according as the children are minors or of 
age). 

(5) Even if the obligation of justice and piety sometimes ceases 
because of a greater or equal inconvenience, yet an inconvenience 
of this kind should not be likened, as the term has it, to a profit or 
gain that ceases (Jucro cessanti). Aseller is not excused from ask- 
ing a moderate price merely because he is thus deprived of the 
superabundance of an excessive price; nor is a father excused 
from advising and reprehending his son merely because he fore- 
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sees that the son will thereby give up thievery, and that both 
of them will thus be thrown into poverty—whereas they now 
have everything in abundance. 

SoLuTIon.—(1) The Parents and the Girl.—Even if they are 
not asked, the parents are bound by the obligation of piety to 
make known the defect to the girl, supposing, of course, that she 
does not know about it. Otherwise they would not provide for 
the future of the girl, as her sterile marriage (in the majority of 
such cases) would be unhappy. An exception would be made, 
(a) if they foresaw that the marriage would not take place, or 
(b) that it would not be unhappy, or (c) that if the revelation 
were made it would have no effect. 

They are, therefore, not excused by the fact that, if they made 
the revelation, the girl could not marry and would thus continue 
to be supported by them, whereas, if she married, the parents 
themselves might be supported by the son-in-law. 

(2) The Girl and Her Fiancé.—Unless of her own free will she 
prefers to break off her friendship with the man and decline his 
proposal of marriage, (a) the girl is bound in justice to tell the 
man about any hidden defects, if he should ask her. (b) If he 
does not ask her, then, 

(i) either it is evident that he consents to the probably sterile 
marriage, and that such a marriage once contracted would not 
be hard for him to bear—for example, because he is suffering from 
the same defect, or because he has asserted that he was not too 
eager to have children, etc. In this case she is not bound in 
justice to reveal the defect; 

(ii) or it is certain that he would not consent to a probably 
sterile marriage, or that it would be a great burden for him to 
sustain it if contracted—for example, because he wishes to have 
an heir for his patrimony, his title of nobility, etc., and in this 
case she is bound in justice to make known the defect; 

(iii) or it is doubtful that he would give his consent to such a 
marriage; then the presumption stands in favor of the negative, 
and therefore, until the contrary is proven, in justice the defect 
must be revealed. 

(3) When Shouid the Defect Be Made Known to the Prospective 
Husband?—In the second case given above (when it is evident 
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that he would not consent), the defect should be disclosed imme- 
diately, or else their friendship should be broken off. 

In the third hypothesis (that he might consent to such a mar- 
riage), we should have before our mind the words of St. Thomas: 
“It is not befitting that one announces by the public crier the de- 
fect of a thing to be sold: because if one thus proclaims the de- 
fect, purchasers would be deterred from buying, whilst they are 
ignorant of the other conditions of the article according to which 
it is good and useful. But he should point out the defect pri- 
vately to any one who may wish to buy, in order that the buyer 
himself might at the same time compare the good and bad con- 
ditions of the article. For it is not impossible that a thing that 
is defective in one point, may be useful in many others” (Summa, 
II-II, Q. lxxvii, art.3,ad 2). The girl, then, should wait until the 
prospective husband has had a chance to know and estimate prop- 
erly her other qualities; for when all things have been consid- 
ered, he might prefer to marry her, even if she probably has a de- 
fect, rather than another who is undoubtedly integral of body. 








Simplicity and Plainness in the Pulpit 
By PETER WACHTER, O.S.B. 


In his article on ““The Eloquent Preacher,’’ Msgr. H. T. Henry 
quotes a hard saying of Ringwalt: ‘Sermons are in general bad. 
Sunday after Sunday congregations listen to thoughtless, care- 
lessly composed discourses which would be tolerated by no other 
audiences in the universe.” It is certain that every God-loving 
Catholic priest will deplore such a state of affairs if it is true, and 
will do everything possible to prevent such criticism from being 
true of his own preaching. 

The practical conclusion which results from Msgr. Henry’s 
article is that every priest who desires to be a good preacher must 
study carefully the rules of good preaching. Every sermon must 
have a clear, well-defined structure and a clearly defined object, 
as well as unity in the plan and an interesting representation of 
the theme. 

These fundamentals granted, we may boldly maintain that a 
sermon will be good if it be simple and plain. Such a sermon will 
never be dry; it will be interesting and intelligible; it will move 
the hearts and procure lasting effects. It is true that ‘‘there is 
a difficult art of simplicity. There is a difficult art of plainness.” 
But if the question arises, ‘‘Can simplicity and plainness be 
easily acquired?” we can answer in the affirmative. We need 
but study the rules and observe them carefully. Knowing the 
rules and keeping them will have a great effect. A few simple 
examples will show us this. 

Some years ago a young Capuchin Father used to preach in 
St. Joseph’s Church at Munich. The church was packed to 
capacity, the audience being no less than 3000 persons; one- 
third were women, sitting in the pews, and two-thirds were men, 
standing in the aisles. The preacher was speaking about the 
Apocalypse and the Eucharist, surely a theme not very easily 
made understood. But the inspiring ideas of the Apocalypse 
were shown in such a plain way that it was a real pleasure to 
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listen to the words of the preacher. The audience was composed 
of business men, merchants, clerks, government officials, and 
university students. Most of them were, during the week, oc- 
cupied with figures, accounts, checks, bills, or the dry matter of 
philosophy or law. Now they were glad to hear something 
refreshing, inspiring, elevating, given in a way that could be 
easily understood. The effect of the plain words of the preacher 
on these two thousand men was remarkable. They stood motion- 
less in their places, spellbound, their eyes riveted on the pulpit 
and listened attentively to the words of the young priest. There 
was no yawning, no coughing, no gaping at the rafters. It was 
a wonderful sight to look at these men so fully caught and en- 
thralled by the simple words of this priest in his brown habit. 
Every priest could but admire and envy him for the power he 
exercised over all these men in such a remarkable way. 

After the sermon, a priest and a student of theology discussed 
it whilst they were going home. The priest asked the young 
student the question: 

“Did you like this sermon?” 

“Yes, Father, it was wonderful.’ 

“And why did you think it so great and fascinating?’’ 

Now the student gave a perfectly correct answer which did 
much credit to his understanding and power of observation. He 
said: ‘‘I enjoyed the sermon so much because you could see 
everything he said.” 

Yes, this is the point. His sermon was plain; he used the 
mention of visible things for the explanation of the invisible 
truths of our Faith. Nothing was dry, nothing was abstract, 
nothing was wearisome; in a truly psychological manner, the 
priest had lifted the minds of these men from the earthly things 
to the loftiest heights of the spiritual world. They have seen 
what he said. They may forget the details thereafter; but in 
case of need or temptation the ideas which the preacher has 
placed into their hearts will revive and firmly stick to their 
minds so that none of them will ever be able to get rid of them. 
The battle is won, the aim is attained; they have seen everything. 

A simple and plain sermon is interesting, and will draw to the 
preacher the attention of simple men of the lower class as well as 
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of people of higher standing in education and state of life. And 
if anything contributes to the understanding of what is said in 
the pulpit, simplicity and plainness will do just that. Experi- 
ence has taught us this so many times. 

Once, a priest who had carefully studied the rules of simplicity 
and plainness delivered his sermon in the presence of the students 
of a high school. He had done everything to make his speech 
accord with these rules. After the liturgical service a small fresh- 
man went to the room of his teacher and told him: ‘“The sermon 
which we heard this morning is the first that I have fully under- 
stood.”’ All the others, however elaborate they might have been, 
had been meaningless and unintelligible for him because of their 
abstractness and high-flown erudition. The simple, plain sermon 
was the first he had understood. 

It is one of the noblest tasks of the preacher to bring down to 
the understanding of all people the great and high ideas of our 
Catholic doctrine by using the material and visible things for the 
explanation of the spiritual and abstract truths of our faith. 
When we read what Jesus said, or when we peruse those parts of 
the Holy Bible which are most famous for their impressive force 
(e.g., many passages in the Epistles of St. Paul, in Isaias, the 
Books of Moses, or most of the Psalms which are composed by 
King David himself), we are struck by the great variety of visible 
things named in their speeches and utterances. We observe the 
same fact in the works of the greatest poets of all nations and 
ages, as Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and all the rest. We see 
the things they have to tell us. 

A young priest, fresh from his theological school, who is given 
the task to preach on Divine Providence, may do it in this way: 
‘In His goodness and kindness’our Heavenly Father takes care 
of all His children. He protects them against all sorts of dis- 
comfort, trouble, hardship, and danger. He uses all His power 
and wisdom to keep them in safety and happiness.’’ There is 
nothing to be said against this explanation. If we ask how many 
visible things are named here, we learn that there are none. 
The style is entirely abstract. Since the matter is very simple, 
maybe nothing else is required. 

In Psalm xc King David deals with the same problem. He 
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does it in this way: ‘““Thou, O Lord, art my hope: thou hast 
made the Most High thy refuge. There shall no ev.1 come to 
thee; nor shall the scourge come near thy dwelling. For He 
hath given His Angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
In their hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk: 
and thou shalt trample under foot the lion and the dragon.”’ 

How many visible things are named here? At least nine, viz., 
scourge, dwelling, hand, foot, stone, asp, basilisk, lion, dragon— 
not counting the Angels, in spite of the fact that our imagination 
draws a picture of them as soon as they are named. There will 
scarcely be anybody who will deny that the words of David are 
far more poetical and impressive than the words of the young 
priest, however correct his may sound. 

We must bear in mind that visible things are given us as a 
means to acquire a knowledge, as true as possible, of things in- 
visible. All we can see and all that can be described in concrete 
terms can lead our mind up to higher things. In this respect St. 
Augustine says: ‘‘Miracula, que fecit Dominus Jesus Christus, 
sunt quidem divina opera, et ad intelligendum Deum de visi- 
bilibus admonent humanam mentem. Multiplicat quinque panes 
in deserto. Hoc ergo admotum est sensibus, quo erigeretur 
mens: et exhibitum oculis, ubi exerceretur intellectus: ut in- 
visibilem Deum per visibilia opera miraremur, et erecti ad fidem, 
et purgati per fidem etiam ipsum invisibilem videre cuperemus, 
quem de rebus visibilibus invisibilem nosceremus. Interrogemus 
ipsa miracula, quid nobis loquantur de Christo: habent enim, 
si intelligantur, inguam suam. Nam quia ipse Christus Verbum 
Dei est: etiam factum verbi, verbum nobis est” (‘‘Ex homilia 
Sti. Augustini,” in Dom. IV. Quadragesime, Lectio XII, Officii 
Benedictini). 

Since, therefore, simplicity and plainness are so indisputably 
important, every priest will be eager to know the rules, the keep- 
ing of which will enable him to compose a plain and attractive 
sermon easily, Sunday after Sunday. It is easy to keep them 
in mind, and it is not hard work to apply them to every kind of 
topic the priest has to deal with. 

The teachers of homiletics give us nine easy ways to make a 
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high and abstract idea clear and plain and concrete. In each 
case we may choose which way we think most fit for our purpose. 
Every religious truth will yield to one of the methods given in 
these nine rules. We have no need to grope about for a suitable 
explanation of our ideas; we are, as it were, sitting before a chest 
of nine drawers which contain all the tools we need for our work. 
We have only to open them and to use what we think most fit, 
and we are sure that we shall be able to attain our end in view. 

(1) Synonym.—Replace a word, the meaning of which is 
unknown to a considerable part of your audience, by a synonym. 
Jesus, the Divine Saviour of the human race, is called by Isaias, 
“Wonderful, Councillor, God the Mighty, Father of the world 
to come, Prince of Peace.”’ 

(2) THE WHOLE AND ITs Parts.—Let a thing be dissolved 
into its parts, and let some of them be named in your speech; 
then the style has ceased to be abstract. Parts of our body are 
our eyes, our hands, and our feet. When Jesus wanted to lay an 
emphatic stress on the necessity to sacrifice everything, even what 
is dear to us, if circumstances require it, He did not limit Himself 
to the body, but He preferred to name some of its parts, saying: 
“If thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee. It is better for thee to go into life maimed or lame 
than, having two hands or two feet, to be cast into everlasting 
fire. And if thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee. It is better for thee having one eye to enter into life 
than, having two eyes, to be cast into hell fire’ (Matt., xviii. 8, 9). 
He knew that it is far more impressive and challenging to use this 
distinction rather than simply to say: ‘‘Be ready to sacrifice 
even your own body if you cannot overcome your temptation in 
another way.”’ 

(3) GENUS AND SPECIES.—ZoGlogy tells us that doves, eagles 
and sparrows are species of the genus bird; and botanists say 
that lilies, roses, and daisies are species of the genus flower. 
To replace the name of the more abstract genus by the name of 
the species is a very efficacious means to give our speech greater 
vivacity, attractiveness, and plainness. Jesus hardly ever uses 
a genus in His utterances; He speaks almost exclusively of 
species. When speaking of the care Our Father in heaven takes 
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of His children, He avoids the abstract term ‘‘bird”’ and uses 
the more concrete word “‘sparrow,”’ saying: ‘No sparrow falls 
from the roof without the knowledge of your Father who is in 
heaven.”’ Similarly, He invites His hearers to ‘“‘consider the 
lilies of the field’—a much clearer picture than the indefinite 
“‘flowers.”’ 

(4) DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF THE SAME SPECIES.—In many 
instances Holy Writ represents to us a series of things of the 
same species in order to illustrate and to emphasize an important 
truth. Ox and ass are varieties of the same species. Isaias says: 
‘‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib” 
(Is., i. 3). 

(5) A THING AND ITS PROMINENT QUALITIES.—When preach- 
ers and poets are eager to give us an impressive idea of a thing 
to which they attach great importance, they give us a detailed 
description of it, putting all its prominent qualities most clearly 
into our view. Sometimes they use the proper adjective; some- 
times they employ all kinds of modifiers. St. John gives a 
detailed description of Him whose majesty he wants to impress 
deeply on all his readers. He writes: ‘I saw seven golden 
candlesticks: and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, 
one like the Son of Man, clothed with a garment down to the feet, 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. And His head and 
His hairs were white, as white as wool and as snow. And His 
eyes were a flame of fire; and His feet like unto fine brass, as 
in a burning furnace. And His voice as the sound of many 
waters. And He had in His right hand seven stars. And from 
His mouth came out a sharp two-edged sword. And His face 
was as the sun shineth in His power” (Apoc., i. 13 sqq.). 

(6) CAUSE AND Errect.—In many cases we cannot do better 
than to enumerate some or all of the effects that are caused by a 
thing. The interior quality, whether good or bad, can be best 
judged by its visible effects. This way of illustrating an ab- 
stract idea is most powerful; the Bible, as well as the most promi- 
nent masters of homiletic technic, make ample use of it. The 
simple statement of the preacher that original sin is a very great 
evil, will not make a deep impression on the minds and hearts 
of your audience; but show them how original sin fills their 
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country with factories, prisons, hospitals, and cemeteries, con- 
demning men to hard work, weakening their will in case of temp- 
tation, giving them sickness and pain, and imposing upon them 
the hard fate of death, and you will see that they lift their heads 
and eyes to you and listen to your words with eager attention. 

Pride is a dangerous passion. But tell your people its effects, 
and you will have convinced them for all time. If you use a 
sentence like this: ‘Pride thrust Nabuchodonosor out of men’s 
society, Saul out of his kingdom, Adam out of Paradise, Aman 
out of court, Lucifer out of heaven,” your hearers may forget 
the names of the men spoken of, but never the truth that pride is 
a dreadful thing. 

(7) ContTrast.—One of the most efficacious ways to vivify 
our speech and to emphasize the idea upon which we wish to 
lay particular stress is to set it in opposition to a series of things 
which are in great contrast with it. Some preachers have achieved 
a splendid success by pursuing this way. As soon as contrasts 
are put together, all dryness and monotony cease. The daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem can scarcely have forgotten what Isaias had 
once said of their pride and haughtiness: ‘“‘Because the daughters 
of Sion were haughty, and have walked with stretched out necks 
and wanton glances of their eyes . . . the Lord will make bald the 
crown of the head of the daughters of Sion. And instead of a 
sweet smell, there shall be stench; and instead of a girdle, a cord; 
and instead of curled hair, baldness; and instead of a stomacher, 
haircloth”’ (Is., iii. 16 sqq.). 

(8) CrrcumMsTANcES.—Circumstances play an important réle 
in the life of men as well as in the colorful description of their 
deeds. By going into full details, we are able to give our speech 
a unique liveliness. An old hexameter sums up the questions 
which usually lead men to the discussion of the circumstances 
commonly connected with the things of life. It runs thus: 


“Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando?” 


Quis.—This question does not ask for the name of the person 
in question, but for some personal quality which usually seems to 
be opposed to, rather than in favor of, what he is doing. One 
good friend is supposed to be on good terms with another, and 
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it is surprising to find him in the first line of those who fight 
against his friend. In Ps. liv Our Lord complains the more 
bitterly because it is not an enemy but a chosen friend who acts 
like a traitor against Him: “If My enemy had reviled me, I would 
verily have borne with it. And if he that hated Me had spoken 
great things against Me, I would perhaps have hidden Myself 
fromhim. But thou aman of one mind, My guide and My famil- 
iar, who didst take sweetmeats together with Me; in the house 
of God we walked with consent’ (Ps. liv. 13, 14). 

A child is supposed to be thankful for the favors of its father. 
Ungratefulness of a child is painfully striking. God accuses His 
people of this surprising trait in Deut., xxxii. 6, saying: ‘Is 
this the return thou makest to the Lord, O foolish and senseless 
people? Is not He thy Father, who possessed thee, and made 
thee, and created thee?” 

Quid.—Sometimes it is not enough simply to mention what is 
done. The preacher must emphasize the importance of the fact 
done, or the enormity of the crime committed, in order to arouse 
as much attention as the fact deserves. This is meant by the 
question: “Quid?” Jeremias (ii. 12) does not limit himself to 
the simple statement that the ‘‘people have done two evils;” he 
is eagerly concerned about giving as many details of the fact as 
seem to be necessary to enable the audience to judge it in the 
proper way. For this reason he formulates his statement thus: 
‘“‘Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this: and ye gates thereof be 
very desolate, saith the Lord. For My people have done two 
evils. They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living water, and 
have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water.” 

The wonderful Improperia of Good Friday are a most striking 
example of this manner of representation, combined with an 
admirable skill in using contrasts. 

Ubi.—The place where an event has occurred often gives it a 
particular significance. It is not without purpose that Elias lays 
a special stress on the fact that the punishment of Achab’s and 
Jezabel’s crime took place on a spot particularly connected with 
their sin. ‘Jn this place, wherein the dogs have licked the blood 
of Naboth, they shall lick thy blood also” (III Kings, xx. 19). 
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Quibus Auxiliis.—It is always interesting to know by what 
means a deed was effected, but, most of all, if the means are 
extraordinary or seem to be inadequate for the end in view. The 
preacher must not miss the opportunity to give his speech extraor- 
dinary vivacity by explaining the way that some surprising 
effects were reached. It is not the common way to gain victory 
over a numerous enemy by reducing the number of one’s troops. 
Gedeon was told todo so. And it is not the common way to arm 
the soldiers who are going to attack the enemy with trumpets, 
pitchers, and lamps. Gedeon did so when he was about to storm 
the camp of the Madianites (Judges, vii). These circumstances 
give to the story of his exploits its attractive and interesting 
character. 

Cur.—There is perhaps nothing that gives us a clearer insight 
into the character of a man than the analysis of the motives for 
his actions. If his motives are good, noble and generous, we 
know that he is good, noble and generous. If his motives are 
bad, mean and criminal, we know him to be a rogue, crook and 
criminal. We are not deceived by Herod’s seemingly kind words 
to the Magi: ‘Go and diligently inquire after the Child, and 
when you have found Him, bring me word again, that I also may 
come and adore Him.”” We know they were spoken with a mur- 
derous intention. We see in this intention the murderer he was. 

And when we repeatedly read in the story of Our Lord’s Pas- 
sion: ‘‘Jesus autem tacebat,’’ we know that this adorable silence 
was brought about by the most generous and heroic motive not 
to bar His way to the Cross by any word. This motive made 
Him, in our estimation, the greatest and noblest hero in history. 

Quomodo.—One of the first questions asked when an extra- 
ordinary event is related is: ‘“‘How did it happen?’ And if you 
can answer this question, you may be sure that all your hearers 
will listen to your words most attentively. It would be as if 
the event took place once more before their very eyes: they see it. 

The writer of the First Book of Kings does not limit himself 
to telling us only that David slew Goliath; he gives us the story 
in all its details, in order that we may see how the deed was 
effected. And that is what so impresses the fact upon our 
minds. A fact that is related in a short, dry statement is quickly 
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forgotten; but if the manner in which it was done—how he 
refused armor, spear, and shield, and used stone and sling—is 
explained in all its details, it sticks to the mind and stirs our 
hearts. 

Quando.—Time sometimes plays an important réle when we 
try to visualize what we have to explain. If a conflagration took 
place whilst the whole population of the town was assembled 
in church for the Sunday Mass, if a mother died on the very eve of 
her son’s ordination to the priesthood, if a child was born at the 
hour when its father died, we shall have more interest in and 
sympathy for these occurrences, than if they occurred at any 
other time. The fact that John the Baptist was beheaded during 
King Herod’s birthday celebration added another sinister trait 
to the series of crimes this ruler had committed. 

Precisely the description of the death of John the Baptist is a 
masterpiece of eloquence in two famous books, on account of the 
skillful explanation of the circumstances under which the crime 
was done. One of the books is Archbishop Alban Goodier’s, 
“The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Vol. I, chap. xvi); 
the other is St. Ambrose’s ‘‘De Virginibus.’”’ The Church uses St. 
Ambrose’s passage concerning St. John’s death in the Office of 
Decollatio S. Joannis Baptiste. It is worth while to examine 
the admirable way in which St. Ambrose deals with the circum- 
stances which surrounded the death of the great prophet. We 
read: ‘‘We must not hurry by the record of the Blessed Baptist 
John. We must ask who he was (quis), and by whom, and why 
(cur), and how (quomodo), and when (quando) he was slain (quid). 
He was a righteous man murdered by adulterers. The guilty 
passed on their judge the sentence of death. Moreover, the death 
of the prophet was the fee of a dancing girl (quibus auxiliis). 
And lastly there was a feature about it from which even savages 
shrink: the order for completing the atrocity was given amid the 
merriment of a dinner party (ubi and quando). From the banquet 
to prison, from prison to banquet—that was the course run by 
the servants of the murderer. How many horrors does this single 
crime embrace within its details!’’ This translation is taken from 
John, Marquess of Bute (‘“‘The Roman Breviary,” Blackwood, 
London). 
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(9) COMPARISONS AND SIMILES.—The Holy Bible, as well as 
the speeches of the most prominent orators, are full of comparisons 
and similes. In the sermons of some young and inexperienced 
preachers, however, these figures of speech are hardly ever to be 
found. 

There is a difference between what we call a comparison and 
a simile. In a comparison we put together two or more things 
of the same genus, and point out what they have in common: 
man with man, animal with animal, flower with flower. Jesus 
says of Himself: ‘‘A greater than Solomon is here.’”’ He com- 
pares Himself to Solomon. 

In a simile, things of different genus are put in opposition; 
usually a man or an abstract idea is compared with an animal or 
a representative of the inanimate nature. From cover to cover, 
the Holy Bible is filled with all kinds of figures in the form of 
metaphor, synecdoche, metonymy, and every sort of figurative 
speech. This is the most effective way to bring down the ab- 
stract ideas to real throbbing life and to clothe them in nature’s 
most vivid colors and forms. It would be worth while to make 
a long list of the things to which the great personality of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or His holy Mother, or His tremendous founda- 
tion, the Catholic Church, is compared in the Holy Scripture. 
Whenever the inspired writers endeavor to bring the great ideas 
of heaven down to our understanding and to our senses, they use, 
to a very great extent, comparisons and similes and thereby 
render their speech most poetically fluent. There is a word in 
the Bible and in our Catholic liturgy that is familiar to all the 
writers of the Holy Books, yet hardly ever found in the sermons 
of an inexperienced preacher: this little word is sicut (or quasi). 
When Jesus, the son of Sirach, strives to give us an adequate 
idea of the Divine Wisdom, he uses these little words more than 
a dozen times to make us see what otherwise is invisible to human 
eyes. We read in Ecclesiasticus, xxiv. 17-23: ‘I was exalted 
like a cedar in Libanus, and as a cypress tree on Mount Sion. I 
was exalted like a palm tree in Cades, and as a rose plant in 
Jericho. As a fair olive tree in the plains, and as a plane tree 
by the water in the streets was I exalted. I gave a sweet smell 
hke cinnamon, and aromatical balm: I yielded a sweet odour 
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like the best myrrh. And I perfumed my dwelling as storax, and 
galbanum, and onyx and aloes, and as the frankincense not cut: 
and my odour is the purest balm. I have stretched out my 
branches as a turpentine tree. As the vine I have brought 
forth a pleasant odour: and my flowers are the fruit of honor and 
riches.” 

Ordinarily, we have no reason for bringing together so many 
similies in succession, as is done above; one or two will usually 
suffice. We may open the Holy Bible at random, and find plenty 
of examples of them, for the Bible is the first model of their 
usage. According to Jesus, the kingdom of heaven is like a 
great supper to which many are invited; like unto a treasure 
hidden in a field; like to a merchant seeking good pearls; like 
to a net, cast into the sea, and the gathering together of all kinds 
of fish. John the Baptist calls Jesus the Lamb of God that takes 
away the sins of men. Isaias describes Him as the great light, 
risen to them that dwell in the region of the shadow of death 
(ix. 2); as the dew that the heavens drop down from above 
(xlv. 8); asa rod coming forth out of the root of Jesse, who stands 
for an ensign of the people (ii. 1, 10). His wonderful creation, 
the Catholic Church is, according to St. John: ‘The holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband” (Apoc., xxi. 2). His 
beloved bride, whom He has drawn to Himself and brought into 
His storerooms, is to Him “the flower of the field and the lily of 
the valleys” (Cant., ii. 1). His Apostles are like shining stars, 
and like sparks running to and fro among the reeds (Wis., iii. 
7). 

To see how we may apply in the best possible way the rules 
which we have studied, and to decide how they will alternate one 
with the other, it may be profitable for us to turn our attention 
to one of Jesus’ most beautiful speeches, His instruction to the 
Apostles concerning the work He intended to assign to them. 
We find it in Luke, x. 2-16. We may give it the title: ‘“The 
Elements of the Apostolate.’’ 

We shall write down what we have to say in three columns. 
In the first column we shall note what might have been the ab- 
stract idea which Jesus had intended to express. In the second 
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we shall write His exact words; and in the third column we shall 
name the rule that the Master illustrated when He clothed His 
abstract idea with the wonderfully plain words He spoke: 


Abstract Idea 
It is a hard work I am 
going to give you. Very 
much is to be done. 


And the work will be 
dangerous; self-renuncia- 
tion will be required from 
you. 


You will come with divine 
authority, as messengers 
of heaven. 


They ought to respect and 
support you. 


Your message shall be 
important. 


But you must be ready 
to face failure. 


Christ’s Words 
“The harvest indeed is 
great, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest 
that he send laborers into 
his harvest. 


“Go: behold I send you as 
lambs among wolves. 
“Carry neither purse, nor 
scrip, nor shoes: and sa- 
lute no man by the way. 


“Into whatever house you 
enter, first say: Peace be 
to this house. And if the 
son of peace be there, your 
peace shall rest upon 
him; but if not, it shall 
return to you. 


“And in the same house 
remain, eating and drink- 
ing such things as they 
have: for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Re- 
move not from house to 
house. And into what 
city soever you enter, and 
they receive you, eat such 
things as are set before 
you. 


“And heal the sick that 
are therein and say to 
them: ‘The kingdom of 
God is come nigh to you.’ 


“But into whatsoever city 
you enter,-and they re- 
ceive you not, going forth 
into the streets thereof, 
say: ‘Even the very dust 
of your city that cleaveth 
to us, we wipe off against 
you.’ Yet know this, that 
the kingdom of God is at 
hand. 


Rule Illustrated 
Genus and species (Work- 
harvest). 


Simile. 


The whole (self-renuncia- 
tion) and its parts (pov- 
erty and detachment from 
the world). 


Cause and effect. 


Another effect of the same 
cause. 


Another effect of the same 
cause. 


Contrast. 
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Abstract Idea Christ’s Words Rule Illustrated 
God will punish those ‘‘I say to you it shall be Similes and contrasts. 
who reject your author- more tolerable at that day 
ity. for Sodom than for that 
city. Woe to thee, Coro- 





zain!.. 


Let every preacher try to apply these simple rules to his ser- 
mons, and we may be sure that his words will be powerful, his 


hearers will be greatly interested, and his endeavors for the glory 


of Our Lord will be successful. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Offenses in the Administration of Sacraments 


A bishop who consecrates another bishop, the assistant bishops 
or the priests who in place of the assistant bishops assist the con- 
secrator, and the newly consecrated bishop who receives conse- 
cration without an Apostolic mandate in violation of the precept 
of Canon 953, are all automatically suspended until the Apostolic 
See shall have relieved them from the penalty (Canon 2370). 

In this Canon there is question of the consecration of a bishop. 
Before the consecration comes the appointment by which a priest 
is singled out for the episcopal rank. Ordinarily the Roman 
Pontiff freely nominates priests for the episcopacy (Canon 329, 
§ 2). If the Holy See has given to others the right to elect, pre- 
sent, or nominate priests for the episcopacy, the canonical ap- 
pointment or institution of the priests elected, presented, or 
nominated is exclusively reserved to the Roman Pontiff, as is 
stated in Canon 332, § 1. 


From the history of the Catholic Church it is evident that in 
centuries past there have been in vogue various systems by which 
men were raised to the episcopal dignity and put in charge of 
dioceses. The Roman Pontiff, as the Supreme Head of the 
Catholic Hierarchy and vested with immediate and universal 
jurisdiction over the Church in all parts of the world, can adopt 
any system he pleases to make use of in the appointment of 
bishops. Nobody can deprive him of his right to rule the Church 
—despite ancient customs, or rights claimed to have been ac- 
quired by prescription, or concessions made to others by his prede- 
cessors in office. When the Supreme Pontiff grants civil gov- 
ernments certain rights in the appointment of bishops by the so- 
called Concordats, the Holy See respects the agreement as long as 
it can be done without injury to the Church. When the civil 
governments use the concession to the ruin of the Church, the 
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Pope has not only the right but the sacred duty to stop such 
abuses. 

After a priest has been declared a bishop-elect, he may not be 
consecrated until the Supreme Pontiff has given a bishop au- 
thority to consecrate him, because, according to Canon 953, the 
consecration of a bishop is reserved to the Roman Pontiff. The 
consecrating bishop is to assume two other bishops as co-con- 
secrators, unless the Holy See has granted a dispensation from 
this requirement (Canon 954). If the dispensation is granted, 
two priests assist the consecrating bishop. The rule that three 
bishops must consecrate a bishop was enacted by the Council of 
Nicea in 325. There has been no serious controversy over the 
point that one bishop suffices for the valid consecration of a bishop. 
Pope St. Gregory I (died 604) permitted St. Augustine, first mis- 
sionary and bishop among the Anglo-Saxons, at least in the be- 
ginning of the organization of the hierarchy in England to con- 
secrate bishops without the assistance of two bishops (Patrologia 
Latina, LX XVII, 1191). 

The assistant bishops at the consecration of a bishop of the 
Latin Rite are probably real co-consecrators, so that all three 
bishops combined confer the Sacrament of the highest degree of 
Orders upon the new bishop. They, together with the conse- 
crator, perform the imposition of hands and say the form: ‘‘Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost, etc.’’ In the Oriental Rites the assistant 
bishops do not apply matter and form of the consecration, but 
merely take part in the ceremonial of the consecration. 

Canon 2370 sternly forbids the consecration of a bishop-elect 
without an Apostolic mandate, and punishes the violation of this 
rule by ipso facto suspension reserved to the Holy See against the 
consecrating bishop and the assistant bishops (or the assistant 
priests acting in place of these bishops), and the newly consecrated 
bishop. On December 15, 1657 (Gasparri, “Fontes,” I, n. 236), 
in reference to an episcopal consecration in India, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council ruled that the consecration was un- 
lawful, because it had been performed before the receipt of the 
Apostolic mandate, even though both the consecrating bishop 
and the priest to be consecrated had obtained knowledge of the 
fact that the mandate had been issued. 
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Simony in the Administration and Reception 
of the Sacraments 

All persons, including those of the episcopal dignity, who 
through simony knowingly promote a man or are themselves 
promoted to Orders, or who administer or receive other Sacra- 
ments through simony, are suspected of heresy; clerics, more- 
over, incur suspension reserved to the Apostolic See (Canon 2371). 

Canon 727 defines simony as the ‘‘will and intention to buy or 
sell for a temporal price things which are spiritual.’’ How God 
abhors this insult to things sacred is well expressed in the words 
of St. Peter to Simon Magus: ‘Keep thy money to thyself, to 
perish with thee: because thou hast thought that the gift of 
God may be purchased with money” (Acts, viii. 20). Many a 
page of the history of the Church is filled with the struggle of the 
Church against simony. Temporal goods and offices or positions 
which afford opportunity to enrich oneself always have been and 
will be tremendously alluring to human nature because of the 
comfort, pleasure, honor and distinction which temporal goods 
procure. Our Catholic people are heard quite frequently com- 
plaining of the fees exacted by some pastors mostly at marriages 
and funerals, sometimes at baptism. If the regulations of the 
Church were observed, there would be no reason for complaint. 

The Church permits offerings at baptism, marriages, and funer- 
als, and for Masses. Ancient custom introduced offerings on 
these occasions, and they are a help towards the maintenance of 
the ministers of the Church, who, according to the very explicit 
teaching of St. Paul the Apostle, have a right to be supported by 
those to whose spiritual welfare they have offered their life-long 
service. In order that there may be no complaint against any 
unfair exacting of the customary offerings, the Church wants all 
priests to adhere to the lawful customs in their diocese; and if 
these are vague and there is no uniform practice, the local Ordi- 
nary should regulate these matters by diocesan statute or or- 
dinance. In fact, it is desirable that all be obliged to follow a 
uniform rule in the same diocese—in all parishes, secular or 
religious, English-speaking or foreign language. 

Canon 2371 states that persons guilty of simony in the adminis- 
tration or reception of the Sacraments are suspected of heresy. 
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The great disrespect to the Sacraments, which one dishonors by 
simony, is an insult to Christ, the author of those precious spirit- 
ual gifts. The Church justly suspects that persons who treat 
the Sacraments as though they were common things to be bought 
and sold have no true faith and are not Catholics at heart. The 
local Ordinaries have authority to proceed against them first by 
warning, and, if they persist, by excluding them from the Church 
(cfr. Canon 2315). In addition, Canon 2371 pronounces an ipso 
facto suspension against clerics guilty of simony. Absolution 
from this censure is reserved to the Apostolic See. 


Reception of Orders from Unworthy Prelates 


All persons who presume to receive Orders from a prelate who 
has been excommunicated, suspended or interdicted by a de- 
claratory or condemnatory sentence, or from a notorious apostate, 
heretic or schismatic, automatically incur suspension a divinis 
reserved to the Apostolic See. Any person who has been or- 
dained in good faith by such men, forfeits the right to exercise 
the Order thus received until he obtains a dispensation from the 
prohibition (Canon 2372). 

This Canon is taken almost verbatim from the Constitution 
‘“‘Apostolice Sedis,’’ § v, n. 6, with the difference that the Con- 
stitution pronounced an automatic suspension from the Order or 
Orders knowingly received from the prelates mentioned in Canon 
2372, while the Code imposes the more severe penalty of suspen- 
sion a divinis. The suspension a divinis forbids the exercise of 
every act of the power of Orders, according to Canon 2279, 
§ 2,n.2. For completeness’ sake the Code of Canon Law pub- 
lishes rules like those of Canon 2372. Practically the case should 
occur but rarely that a man has himself ordained to Minor or 
Major Orders by one of the prelates mentioned in Canon 2373. 
More rarely still would it happen that a man is ordained by any 
of the above-mentioned prelates without knowing that they were 
censured by the Holy See or that they are apostates, heretics or 
schismatics. The law does not forbid the reception of Orders 
from a bishop who has incurred some ecclesiastical censure by the 
violation of a law which entails a censure. Even if his offense 
was known to others and occasioned considerable scandal, a 
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bishop is not stopped from the exercise of his pontifical functions 
until the Holy See has taken cognizance of the conduct of the 
bishop and has pronounced him censured. It is evident that such 
things cannot be done without considerable publicity, so that no- 
body could claim ignorance of the fact and request such a bishop 
to ordain him. 


Illicit Conferring of Orders 


Suspension from the conferring of Orders for one year reserved 
to the Apostolic See is automatically incurred: 

(1) by one who, in violation of the precept of Canon 955, or- 
dains a subject of another Ordinary without the dimissorial 
letters of his proper Ordinary; 

(2) by one who in violation of Canons 993, n. 4, and 994, or- 
dains his own subject who has lived elsewhere for such a length of 
time that he could have contracted there a canonical impedi- 
ment; 

(3) by one who in violation of the precept of Canon 974, n. 7, 
ordains a man to Major Orders without a canonical title; 

(4) by one who ordains a Religious belonging to a Religious 
house outside the territory of the ordaining prelate, even though 
the candidate presents dimissorial letters of his own proper Su- 
perior, unless it has been legitimately proved that there is one of 
the reasons mentioned in Canon 966 for which the Religious Su- 
perior may present his subject to other than the bishop of the 
place where the Religious house in which the candidate resides is 
located; if a Religious organization has a privilege in virtue of 
which the Superiors are free to send their candidates to any 
bishop, such privilege remains intact (Canon 2373). 

(1) Canon 955 reads: ‘‘Everyone shall be ordained by his 
own proper bishop or with legitimate dimissorials received from 
him. The proper bishop shall personally ordain his own subjects, 
unless prevented from doing so for some good reason. He cannot, 
however, lawfully ordain a subject of an Oriental Rite without an 
Apostolic indult.’’ Canon 956 rules very explicitly that the 
only proper bishop for ordination is the bishop of the diocese 
where the candidate for ordination has a domicile. If a young 
man has been incardinated in the diocese of another bishop (at 
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his request) by first tonsure, and the cleric has not yet acquired 
a domicile in that bishop’s diocese, the first bishop still remains 
the only proper bishop for conferring Orders on this man. We 
had held in our “Practical Commentary” (I, n. 892) that the 
proper bishop by incardination through tonsure has a right to 
ordain him or issue dimissorials for his ordination, even though the 
cleric had not yet acquired domicile in the new diocese. That 
opinion does not seem tenable because of the absolute rule of 
Canon 956 that the only proper bishop in reference to the con- 
ferring of Orders is the bishop of domicile. It is a peculiar rule, 
and appears strange in the case where a young man has been in- 
cardinated into another diocese by first tonsure, that his own 
bishop has no right to promote him to Orders unless the young 
man first acquires domicile in his diocese. Where the new 
diocese of incardination is at a great distance from the seminary 
where the young man is studying, it would be too expensive to go 
to the new diocese just for the purpose of establishing domi- 
cile. However, the law seems to be firm on this point that the 
bishop of domicile only is the proper bishop for ordination. 
After the private answer of the Committee for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code to the Bishop of Santa Fé in Argentina 
(August 17, 1919; Monitore Ecclesiastico, 1920, 57), some canon- 
ists thought that the answer confirmed the opinion of the minority 
of commentators on the Code that incardination by first tonsure, 
without domicile, made the new bishop the proper bishop for 
ordination. However, though the answer does say that the 
man incardinated by first tonsure into the diocese of another 
bishop is to be ordained by the new bishop, even though the 
cleric stays in the other diocese to finish his studies, it does not 
say whether or not the cleric has acquired a domicile in the new 
diocese. It may, therefore, be supposed that the Papal Com- 
mittee assumed that the cleric had after his incardination ac- 
quired a domicile in the new diocese. In any case, the Papal 
Committee has no authority to change any rules of the Code, and 
if it had intended to say that the bishop of incardination of the 
young cleric became a proper bishop for ordination, it would 
have modified the rule of Canon 956, according to which the 
bishop of domicile only is the proper bishop for ordination. 
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(2) A bishop may not licitly ordain his subject without testi- 
monial letters from the Ordinaries of those dioceses in which he 
has lived after the age of puberty for such a length of time that he 
could contract a canonical impediment to ordination. Canon 
994, § 1, fixes the time in which one can contract a canonical im- 
pediment at three months for soldiers and six months for civilians. 
It does not say that one could not contract such an impediment 
in less time, nor does it relieve the proper bishop of ordination of 
the obligation to obtain information about the whole life of those 
to be ordained. 

(3) Bishops are forbidden to ordain men to Major Orders with- 
out a canonical title, as it is called, which is some specific source 
of income from which the cleric may get the means for respectable 
maintenance. Canon 979, § 1, states that the canonical title 
for secular clerics is that of benefice or, if no benefice is available, 
that of patrimony or pension. If none of these ordinary titles 
are available, the cleric may be ordained under the title of service 
of the diocese, provided he takes the oath to devote himself per- 
manently to the service of the diocese. This is the title under 
which the secular clerics in the United States are ordained to 
Major Orders. Regulars are, according to Canon 982, ordained 
to Major Orders under the titulus paupertatis—Religious with 
simple perpetual vows under the titles of mensa communis, 
Congregationis, or a similar title, according to their Constitutions. 
Other Religious are to be ordained under the same title as secular 
clerics. Some of the Religious organizations without public 
vows have obtained permission to ordain the men who have made 
the perpetual promise or oath to stay in the community under the 
title of mensa communis or a similar title. 

(4) Bishops are forbidden to ordain Religious who are not 
domiciled in their diocese, unless the Religious Order or Congre- 
gation has an indult to present its men for ordination to any 
Catholic bishop. Religious are considered domiciled in the 
place where they are placed by their Superiors. During the 
course of studies preparatory to ordination, the young Religious 
must be stationed in the house of theological studies, because a 
private course of studies made in some other house does not an- 
swer the requirements of the law. With the permission of the 
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bishop where the house of studies is located, the students may be 
sent for ordination to any other bishop. This may also be done, 
according to Canon 966, when the bishop is absent or is not or- 
daining at the regular ordination times pointed out by the Code, 
or if the diocese is vacant and the administrator is not a bishop. 
In all these cases another bishop may not ordain unless he has a 
statement from the episcopal curia of the place where the Religious 
to be ordained are domiciled. 


Illicit Reception of Orders 


A man who maliciously presents himself for ordination without 
dimissorial letters or with forged letters, or before he has at- 
tained the canonical age, or for ordination per saltum (i.e., skip- 
ping certain Orders), is automatically suspended from the Order 
unlawfully received. A man who presents himself for ordination 
without the testimonial letters or when he is under censure, ir- 
regularity or other impediment, shall be chastized with severe 
penalties according to the circumstances of the case (Canon 
2374). 

In countries where the affairs of the Church are regulated ac- 
cording to Canon Law, it is practically impossible for a man to 
deceive successfully the ordaining bishop in reference to the 
things mentioned in Canon 2374. A man has to be in a seminary 
for a number of years, and the preparation of the things necessary 
for ordination is taken care of by the rector of the seminary and 
his assistants; the required testimonials and the dimissorial 
letters are not, as a rule, in the hands of the candidates for ordi- 
nation, but are presented for them to the proper Ordinary by the 
officials of the seminary or of the Religious house of studies, so 
that it is, practically speaking, impossible for a man to present 
himself for ordination without the proper qualifications and the 
approval of the rector of the seminary or other school where he 
made his theological studies. Canon 976, § 3, rules that the 
prescribed course of theological studies may not be made pri- 
vately, but in schools erected for that purpose. No Orders can 
be conferred on a man, not even the first tonsure, until he has 
started the theology course. As to irregularities and other im- 
pediments forbidding the reception of Orders, it is possible that a 
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man who secretly contracted some censure, irregularity, or other 
impediment may succeed in deceiving his Superiors. No human 
organization can stop all secret evil; there is One that knows and 
judges. When canonists say that a man who has incurred a 
censure or an irregularity by an occult offense may present him- 
self for ordination, if by staying away he would betray his offense, 
their meaning must be correctly understood. While nobody is 
obliged to publish his secret sins, it is likewise true that nobody has 
a right to present himself for ordination if he is under censure, 
irregularity or other impediment to ordination. If he has an oppor- 
tunity before ordination to make his confession and get freed from 
the obstacle to licit ordination, he certainly is under grave obliga- 
tion todoso. Astocensures, confessors generally have far-reaching 
powers in urgent cases (cfr. Canon 2254). The Code of Canon 
Law does not give confessors even in urgent cases the right to 
dispense from irregularities and impediments to ordination for 
the purpose of receiving Orders; the confessors can dispense 
from irregularities and impediments caused by occult crime for 
the lawful exercise of Orders already received in cases where 
there is urgent reason for dispensing and the Ordinary cannot 
be reached in time. The one occult irregularity (viz., from 
homicide or abortion) is excepted from the faculties of the 
confessor. The Ordinaries have power to dispense from all ir- 
regularities caused by occult crime, with the exception of that 
from homicide or abortion. A petition made to the Ordinary for 
faculties to dispense from occult irregularity is to be made without 
indicating the name of the penitent or anything else which would 
make his identity known. 


Mixed Marriage without Dispensation 


Catholics who dare to contract a mixed marriage, though val- 
idly, without a dispensation of the Church, are automatically de- 
prived of the right to exercise legal ecclesiastical acts and to re- 
ceive the sacramentals, until they have obtained from the Ordi- 
nary a dispensation from the penalties (Canon 2375). 

The Canon just quoted deals with the Catholic lay person who 
purposely deceived the priest and presented the non-Catholic 
as a Catholic. In some rare cases the deception may succeed, 
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but ordinarily if the priest does what Canon Law requires of him 
when preparing to witness a marriage, it cannot easily happen 
that he shall be deceived in this matter. The penalty of Canon 
2375 is very light and insignificant compared to the wrong done. 
Legitimate ecclesiastical acts are, according to Canon 2256, § 2, 
sponsorship at Baptism and Confirmation and some offices in 
ecclesiastical courts that lay people hold. 

It is not stated that the Catholic is forbidden to receive 
the Sacraments (only sacramentals are mentioned), and if the 
Catholic is willing to do what his Church demands of him under 
grave obligation (namely, supply the promises required in mixed 
marriage), he can be admitted to the Sacraments. If he is not 
willing, he has not the proper dispositions for receiving the 
Sacraments of the Church. Nobody will say that the evasion of 
the promises by the deception of the priest relieves a Catholic of 
the obligation which the Church considers a most serious pre- 
cept. If the Catholic is truly repentant and cannot persuade the 
non-Catholic to make the promises, Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epi- 
tome,’’ III, 578) and other commentators on the Code of Canon 
Law teach that, provided he promises to lead a Catholic life and 
to do all in his power to raise the children Catholics, he may be 
admitted to the Sacraments. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Positive Apologetics 


The last words that mortal ears heard from the lips of the Master 
as He was about to return whence He had come, were a magnificent proc- 
lamation of His personal position in the scheme of things and a no less 
impressive charge: ‘‘All power is Mine in heaven and in earth!’’ Christ 
is supreme both in the world of Angels and in the world of men. At His 
coming into our world word went forth that all His Angels should wor- 
ship Him (Heb., i. 6). And because He is King of our human world, 
He bids His chosen heralds go forth and proclaim the message of the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth and establish His Kingdom everywhere. 
From the first the message of the Gospel encountered opposition, and 
in the blindness which seems to be a characteristic of all tyrants, the 
powers of the State sought to destroy the life-giving truth by killing 
alike those who preached it and those who believed in it. However, be- 
sides dying for the Christian Faith, it was no less necessary for its 
heralds to defend it against falsehood and calumny; hence, the first be- 
ginnings of the science of apologetics go back to the early days of 
Christianity. 

Faith seizes upon man’s mind and, as it were, grows into it as a graft 
is inserted upon a wild stock, thereby transforming the rude product of 
the uncultivated trunk into flower and fruit such as, with all its vitality, 
it could never have produced before. Hence, though faith is beyond 
reason as regards its nature and contents, it is essential for us to demon- 
strate its possibility. This has always been the aim of Christian apolo- 
getics. For many centuries it has been necessary to defend one position 
after another, so that one has at times a feeling that almost too much 
energy has been spent on the defenses of the fort. However, in rebut- 
ting attack we must necessarily state our own case; hence, it is evident 
that there is a constructive element in apologetics. 

In an article in La Vie Intellectuelle of May 25, Fr. Congar, O.P., 
whilst reviewing a recent French work on apologetics (‘‘Apologétique. 
Nos raisons de croire,”’ Blond & Gay, Paris), gives it as his opinion that 
the time has come for something more than mere defense. In the past 
this defense has been most effective: the positions have been held and 
the very chaos without has led to a keener appreciation and realization 
by the children of the light of their priceless heritage of truth. The con- 
sequence is a change of attitude towards the intellectual anarchy of the 
modern world. No longer need we allow the enemy to force us into 
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positions chosen by himself; on the contrary, the great living Body of 
Christ is conscious that it need not allow itself to be wholly immobilized 
by the attack so as to retain no freedom of manceuvre; on the con- 
trary, it feels that the initiative is passing into its hands. In other 
words, and dropping metaphors, the time has come when we no longer 
need expend our strength in repelling attacks—we ourselves may at- 
tack, though not after the manner of our enemies. Light fights dark- 
ness and overcomes it not by any special exertion but by just appearing. 
So shall we best counter the powers of darkness by a simple, straightfor- 
ward, serene statement of our faith and of “‘the hope that is in us.”’ 

The writer hints at a singular omission by the apologists of Christi- 
anity. He suggests that, as between modern unbelief and ourselves 
(that is, the Church), there is a difference as between people who be- 
lieve in man, in nothing but man and in a purely “this worldly”’ destiny 
for him, and people who believe in God but, perhaps, believe not suf- 
ficiently in man—that is, in the endowments bestowed on him by his 
Creator which are the foundation of all that he can be raised to super- 
naturally. Hence, his suggestion is that, in so far as modern unbelief 
rests on a purely immanentist, rationalist view of human life, we are 
bound to refute it, for here opposition is irreducible. But in so far as 
this unbelief rests on a humanism—that is, a faith in man and his as- 
pirations in which we may possibly have taken insufficient interest and 
which grew up without us—does it not rest on a tragic misunderstand- 
ing or even a regrettable negligence on our part? Consequently, the 
modern apologist, whilst boldly stating what he knows to be the truth, 
must also try to do justice to what is good, or at any rate not bad, in 
modern humanitarian movements. 


The Morality of the Law’s Supreme Sanction 


Schonere Zukunft of May 22 discusses the somewhat macabre subject 
of capital punishment in relation to Christian morality. The supreme 
penalty has many opponents to-day. These argue that such a penalty 
goes beyond the boundaries of human jurisdiction, whilst it is by its 
very nature crude and repugnant. Punishment, they argue, should 
always be remedial; but death is purely penal. They maintain 
that imprisonment for life is as effective a means as capital punishment 
of segregating evil-doers and preventing them from injuring society. 

On the other hand, the upholders of the extreme penalty maintain 
that the life of peaceful citizens must be effectively protected, and this 
duty of the State primes all humanitarian considerations for the criminal 
who has not shrunk from shedding blood. It goes without saying that 
the supreme penalty can be inflicted only in punishment for the utter 
and deliberate destruction of another’s life, or the gravest cases of high 
treason, since the purpose of treason is the destruction of the State or its 
head, to the grave peril of the lives of many subjects of the State. Catho- 
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lic theology upholds the morality of capital punishment on the ground 
of the common good, which it is the State’s duty to insure. St. Paul 
speaks with no uncertain voice when he says that the king “‘beareth not 
the sword in vain, for he is God’s minister: an avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth evil” (Rom., xiii. 4); and the words of God in 
the Old Law can surely not be explained away on the plea that they refer 
solely to Old Testament days: “‘The blood of the innocent”. . . cannot 
“otherwise be expiated, but by his blood that hath shed the blood of 
another” (Num., xxv. 33). 

One argument against capital punishment for which a good deal might 
be said is that based on the demoralizing effect it must have on the men 
who carry it out. To slay one’s fellow-man in the heat of battle is one 
thing; to put him to death, scientifically and in cold blood, is quite 
another, even though the executioner may be fully conscious all the 
time that he is only carrying out just judgment in the name of the 
supreme authority of the State. It is, no doubt, all to the good that the 
death sentence is no longer carried out in public: for one thing, it re- 
moves the possibility of bravado on the part of the criminal, for there 
are men who would enjoy the fact of being the central figure even in such 
a scene! On the other hand, there is no pandering to the unhealthy 
curiosity of the morbid. It is regrettable that sensational journalism 
at times dishes up every kind of authentic or imaginary detail connected 
with the last hours of the condemned criminal. In this connection 
I may recall a characteristic saying of Chesterton’s, who observed that 
he was not interested when he read in the paper that the murderer slept 
well and ate a hearty breakfast on the fatal morning: ‘I am much more 
interested in those who have done no murder, but who have no bed to 
sleep in and no breakfast to eat.” 

It is pretty certain that the prospect of death has a wholesome effect 
on the condemned man. Many a hardened criminal saves his soul 
because the fear of death and hell is upon him, who would remain ob- 
stinate were he merely condemned to a term of penal servitude—even 
were it for a lifetime. It has been my lot to know and speak with a 
number of condemned men, some of whom were only reprieved almost 
at the last moment. Every one of them told me that a great fear of the 
hereafter entered his soul, and all had done their best to prepare their 
souls for the dreadful moment. In the long hours of the sleepless nights 
in the condemned cell the unhappy man takes a very different view of 
his life and the crime that brought him to such a fate, than he would 
even if he were to remain confined within the walls of a prison cell for 
the rest of his days. 

The Pope on the Study of the Scriptures 

Verbum Domini of June gives a summary of a wonderful address, 
of an hour’s duration, given by our octogenarian Supreme Pontiff on 
the occasion of the examination for the Biblical doctorate of Fr. G. 
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Castellino, Salesian. As Grand Chancellor of the Biblical Institute, 
the Pope decided to preside in person on this solemn occasion. That 
His Holiness took the whole thing most seriously is shown by a delightful 
story told by the Editor of La Croix of Paris, who had the honor of an 
audience a few days before the examination. Pointing to a big pile of 
papers on his table, the Pope said to Fr. Mercklen that he was studying 
the thesis submitted by the candidate. Then, with genial humor, he 
added: “‘They say I am a dying man, but I feel sure that that young can- 
didate feels nearer death than Ido!’’ In his address the Pontiff spoke of 
his life-long love of study, and how by his presence that day he wished 
to show to all what importance he attached to Biblical studies. He 
could never forget the apostolate of the word, of toil and pain; yet, he 
did not hesitate to say that the apostolate of knowledge was the crown 
of all apostolate, since it was the source of such great benefits, honor 
and profit for the Church. He then urged all Religious families, more 
especially the members of the old Orders, to apply themselves to Biblical 
studies. By his presence he wished to demonstrate how greatly the 
Vicar of Christ desired that in every diocese there should be at least one 
Doctor of Biblical Science. 


A Quotation 


The following quotation from an article in Archiv fur Biologie und 
Rassengesellschaft (under the promising heading: “‘Usefulness of Aerial 
Bombardments from the Point of View of Racial Selection and Social 
Hygiene’’) offers no small interest as showing what humanity may 
expect from the ‘‘supermen’’ who have taken on their hands the training 
of the youth of a whole nation. ‘The most populous quarters will suffer 
most,’ the writer says; ‘“‘now these quarters are occupied by poor 
people whose life has been a failure, the scourings of the community 
which will get rid of them by this means. Moreover, the explosion of 
bombs weighing a ton and over, besides sowing death, will also infallibly 
lead to many cases of mental derangement. People with a weak ner- 
vous system will not be able to stand such shocks. These aerial bom- 
bardments will show up the neurasthenic, and make it possible to re- 
move them from the life of the community. Once these diseased people 
are discovered, all that will have to be done will be to sterilize their off- 
spring, thereby assuring the purity of the race.” This choice literary 
morsel is given in La Vie Intellectuelle of May 25. For unmitigated 
brutality and complete absence—I do not say of humanity, but merely 
of a sense of the ridiculous—it is difficult to beat. David of old was 
well inspired when, having been offered a choice of evils in expiation 
of his disobedience to the law when he ordered a census of the people, he 
said: “It is better for me to fall into the hands of the Lord, for His mer- 
cies are many, than into the hands of men’’ (Par., xxi. 13). 
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An Apology for the Bishops of Austria 


Much has been said and written in the Catholic Press of most coun- 
tries on the attitude of Cardinal Innitzer and the Bishops of Austria 
after the forcible annexation of their country by Germany. Until then 
they had openly opposed the Nazi regime. The volie-face could not 
but surprise the onlooker, especially in view of the joint pastoral letter 
of the Austrian Hierarchy to their German colleagues not so many 
months previously. The Archbishop of Vienna came in for the largest 
measure of these criticisms, of which the Archbishop of Salzburg, in 
an article in Schénere Zukunft of June 12, says that ‘for their daring 
they surpass anything that has been uttered on the Catholic side about 
the successors of the Apostles for a very long time.”” The Archbishop 
begins his defense by denying in toto the critics’ right to pronounce an 
opinion on the conduct of a Hierarchy which, it may be taken for 
granted, is better acquainted with the situation than even the best- 
informed outsider. Also it must be taken for granted that they have 
the welfare of their flock quite as much at heart as those foreign onlookers 
who show such keen concern for the Church in a foreign land. The 
prelate then appeals to the universally received principle that, once the 
authority of the State has been set up and is so firmly established as to 
guarantee public security, it is a duty for individuals to submit to it. 
So long as there was any hope that a truly Christian State would be 
created in Austria, it was the bishops’ duty to support it. As this 
hope had not been realized, the bishops had perforce the obligation of 
devising means by which the Church could fulfill her mission in the 
altered situation. 

The Archbishop also deals with the accusations of servility against 
the Cardinal of Vienna because of the famous Heil Hitler! conclusion of 
his letter to Herr Biirkel. The Archbishop explains that these words are 
the customary formula of civic obedience in Germany. Since Adolf 
Hitler is the head of the Government of Gerniany, of which Austria is 
now a part, the Cardinal felt it incumbent on him to set the example 
of submission to authority. Moreover, the meeting between the 
Cardinal and the Fuhrer had put their relations on a personal footing, 
so that, in acting as he did, the Cardinal used a freedom which it would 
be more gentlemanly to respect. With regard to the Cardinal’s reference 
to the voice of blood which inspired Austria’s need of loyalty to Germany, 
the Archbishop points out that a feeling of solidarity with the German 
nation, as is too often overlooked by foreign critics, is no new thing in 
Austria; in fact, during recent years it had greatly grown in intensity. 
In point of fact, the two nations are really one in speech, blood and 
civilization. The archbishop ends on a note of appeal to foreign critics 
to refrain from aggravating the difficulties of the Church and of 
Catholicism in Austria. 








Answers to Questions 


Bishop to Whom Application Must Be Made for Dispensation 
in Mixed Marriages 


Question: Miss A, baptized in some Protestant denomination, is en- 
gaged to marry Mr. B, a Catholic living in a different diocese. She 
calls on the pastor of the parish in which she has always lived to take 
the necessary instructions prescribed by the statutes of the diocese for 
a mixed marriage. She is to be married by the pastor of Mr. B, after 
completing her instructions. Whose duty is it in this case to apply for 
the dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion? Should the 
priest who instructed her apply for it, or the pastor of the Catholic whom 
she is to marry? Should the application for the dispensation be made 
to the bishop of the diocese where the Catholic party lives, or to the 
bishop of the diocese where the non-Catholic resides? The marriage 
is to take place in the parish of the Catholic man immediately after she 
leaves her own domicile. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1097, § 2, rules: ‘In every case it shall be 
the rule that the marriage is to be contracted before the pastor 
of the bride, unless a just reason excuses.” In the application of 
this rule to marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics there 
is a great diversity of opinion among commentators on the Code. 
In the first place, the parish of the non-Catholic who is un- 
baptized need not be considered, for non-Catholics do not belong 
to any Catholic parish, and one thus cannot speak in the present 
case of the pastor of the bride. Even when the bride is a bap- 
tized non-Catholic, we believe that the Code of Canon Law does 
not regard her as belonging to any Catholic parish and having a 
proper pastor. As baptized persons, non-Catholics are subject 
to the Church, but nowhere does the Church speak of them as 
belonging to a Catholic parish; at most, it exhorts the pastors in 
Canon 1350, § 1, for the love of God to take an interest in the 
non-Catholics living in their parish. It adds that in other ter- 
ritories (missionary countries) the entire care of the missions 
among non-Catholics is reserved to the Holy See exclusively. 
Canon 87 states that by Baptism a person becomes a subject of 
the Church of Christ with all the rights and duties of a Christian, 
unless, in so far as rights are concerned, there is some obstacle 
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impeding the bond of communion with the Church, or a censure in- 
flicted by the Church. The bond of union with the Church is 
surely broken by those who are members of the separated Chris- 
tian Churches. 

There is no official declaration concerning the Protestant 
bride and marriage in the parish where she resides. In our 
“Practical Commentary” (I, n. 1118), we argued from a case de- 
cided by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, January 
28, 1916, in favor of the opinion that the pastor where the Protes- 
tant bride lives is the one who has the right to witness the mar- 
riage in preference to the pastor of the Catholic man. So does 
Father Schenk (‘‘Mixed Religion and Disparity of Cult,’’ n. 398), 
and others share the same view of that decision. However, it 
does not seem to be to the point, since the non-Catholic woman 
became a convert to the Catholic Church before her marriage. 
The question was whether one month’s residence entitled the 
pastor of that place to witness her marriage, and during part of 
that one month she had been a non-Catholic. All one can con- 
clude from the decision is that the quasi-domicile of six months, 
and the actual staying of the bride for one month prior to the mar- 
riage, will count, even though for part of the time the bride was 
not yet a Catholic. 

Father Schenk quotes a number of statutes from various dio- 
ceses in which there is the ordinance that in marriages between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic the pastor of the Catholic party has 
the right to witness the marriage. All told, the practical way 
things are done is the proper way so long as the application of the 
law on this point in mixed marriages is not clear. Usually the 
Catholic party goes to his pastor to arrange about the marriage. 
The dispensation is to be obtained from the Ordinary of the 
Catholic party, according to Cappello (‘“‘De Sacramentis,” ITI, 
n. 313), but the Decree of the Holy Office to which he refers in 
connection with that assertion is not to the point (June 30, 
1892; Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1157), because, while it indeed 
says that the spouses in causes of mixed marriages are subject 
to the bishop in whose diocese the Catholic party has a domicile, 
the Holy Office is speaking of matrimonial trials after marriage. 

It is correct to say that the bishop in whose diocese the non- 
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Catholic party resides, if the Catholic lives in another diocese, 
has no power to grant the dispensation, because the Church does 
not deal directly with Protestants; and as to the unbaptized, no 
dispensation can be given to them because the very foundation 
for subjection to the Church is lacking. By special concession of 
the Holy See in the quinquennial faculties, the bishops in the 
United States are given the power to dispense from mixed religion 
and disparity of cult not only their own subjects but also non- 
subjects actually present in their diocese. If, therefore, the 
marriage is to be contracted in the place of residence of the non- 
Catholic bride, the Catholic man coming into the diocese can be 
dispensed from the impediment by the bishop of the diocese of the 
bride. 


Pastor of Latin Rite Witnessing Marriages of Catholics of 
Oriental Rites 


Question: Is it true that restriction is placed upon the jurisdiction 
of a pastor of the Latin Rite in handling marriages of Greek-Ruthenians 
with regard to the validity of these marriages? PASTOR. 


Answer: No, the Catholics of Oriental Rites are by concession 
of the Holy See under the jurisdiction of the bishops of the Latin 
Rite in the United States, with the exception of the Greek-Ruth- 
enian Catholics who have bishops of their own in the States with 
full jurisdiction over the priests and people of that Rite (Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church to the Apostolic Delegate 
at Washington, May 29, 1925; Schenk, ‘“The Canonical Status of 
the Orientals in the United States,” p. 67). In fact, there is a 
general rule in the Constitution “‘Orientalium Dignitas,” of Pope 
Leo XIII, November 30, 1894, by which it was decreed that an 
Oriental when staying outside his patriarchal territory is under 
the jurisdiction of the Latin clergy; he remains attached to the 
Oriental Rite no matter how long he is under the jurisdiction 
of the Latin Rite, and when he returns to his own country he 
automatically falls under the jurisdiction of his Oriental ec- 
clesiastical superiors. 

The Greek-Ruthenian Rite has two bishops in the United 
States; one with residence at Philadelphia, Pa., has jurisdiction 
over the Ruthenians or Ukrainians coming from Galicia; the 
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other residing at Pittsburgh, Pa., has jurisdiction over all Ruthne- 
ians coming from Podocarpathia. Where there are not enough 
Ruthenian Catholics to form their own parish, or no Greek- 
Ruthenian priest is available to look after the spiritual needs of 
these Orientals, the Decree of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, March 1, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 152), 
prescribed that the above-mentioned Greek-Ruthenian Ordi- 
naries shall communicate their jurisdiction over the faithful of 
the Greek-Ruthenian Rite to a priest of the Latin Rite at that 
place, and notify the Ordinary of what they have done, until 
such time as there may be a priest of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite in 
the place. For Canada the same Sacred Congregation established 
one Greek-Ruthenian bishop with full jurisdiction over all Greek- 
Ruthenians in that country; his residence is at Winnipeg. The 
regulations for that Rite in the United States and in Canada are 
substantially the same. The last general Decree on the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite in Canada was published by the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Oriental Church, May 24, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXII, 346). As to marriage, the Greek-Ruthenians in the 
United States and in Canada are subject to the form of marriage 
as demanded by the ‘‘Ne Temere”’ Decree, and are to be blessed 
in the Rite of the woman by the pastor of the woman. Matri- 
monial dispensations in marriages of mixed Rite (e.g., Greek- 
Ruthenian and Latin Catholic) must be asked from and granted 
by the bishop of the prospective bride. Where there are only a 
few Catholics of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite and no priest of their 
Rite to attend to them, arrangements are to be made by the 
Greek-Ruthenian bishops with the Ordinary of the Latin Rite 
so that priests of the Latin Rite are given jurisdiction by the 
Greek-Ruthenian bishops over the Catholics of their Rite. 
There are Catholics of many other Oriental Rites in the United 
States. None of these Rites has a bishop of its own, and conse- 
quently Catholics of such Rites are under the jurisdiction of the 
bishops of the Latin Rite in the United States, Canada, or any 
other country in the Latin Patriarchate where the Holy See has 
not appointed an Oriental bishop to take care of them. These 
Orientals, therefore, come under the jurisdiction of the bishop and 
of the pastor in whose territory they live. Though their infants 
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are baptized by the Latin priest with the Latin Ritual, and 
though the children grow to adult age without ever having had 
any contact with priests of their own Rite, they still belong to 
the Rite to which their father belonged and they remain subject 
to the Canon Law of their own Rite, not to that of the Code of 
the Latin Rite. Each Oriental Rite has its own laws on impedi- 
ments of marriage—both those that merely forbid and those that 
annul marriage when celebrated in contravention of them. In 
general, it may be said that the Oriental Rites have most of the 
impediments found in the Code of the Latin Rite (cfr. Most 
Rev. Amleto Cicognani, ‘““Canon Law,” p. 453). In impediments 
of Sacred Orders, solemn religious profession, abduction, crime, 
consanguinity, affinity, public propriety, spiritual relationship, 
legal relationship, age, disparity of worship, form of marriage, 
the Latin priest to whom an Oriental comes to arrange for mar- 
riage can do nothing else than apply to the Apostolic Delegation, 
for it is impossible for priests generally to know by what im- 
pediments Orientals are bound, especially as a number of Rites 
have some differences about the same impediment. 

As to the form of marriage (7.e., marriage before the proper 
pastor and two witnesses), the Code prescribes that when one 
party is bound to the form of the Code of the Latin Rite, the 
Oriental Catholic marrying a Catholic of the Latin Rite is bound 
by that form, as is stated in Canon 1099, § 1, n. 3. 

As to dispensations from marriage impediments, the Ordinaries 
of the Latin Rite have no authority to dispense Catholics of the 
Oriental Rites, unless they have obtained faculties to that end 
from the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church; the quin- 
quennial faculties they get are given for Catholics of the Latin 
Rite (cfr. Schenk, p.179). 


What Is Meant by Offering Holy Communion for Another 
Person? 

Question: Recently it was stated that c[{ten we hear people say, ‘I 
offered Holy Communion for you,” and that a person could not offer 
Holy Communion for anyone. Now, does not the priest often advise 
people to receive Holy Communion for the souls in purgatory? Will 
you please briefly explain to what extent Holy Communion may be 
received for the spiritual benefit of other persons whom one wants to 
help, whether they be here on earth or have departed this life? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: There is no difficulty about offering part of the 
spiritual fruits of any good work for the benefit of others. There 
is no need here of proving this truth, for every Catholic has been 
taught that this is an article of faith contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed under the Communion of Saints. The other Christian 
denominations should believe the same truth, if they really be- 
lieve in the Holy Bible as the word of God. St. Paul says: 
“TI beseech you, brethren, that you help me in your prayers for 
me to God” (Rom., xv. 30). And again: ‘‘Pray withal for us 
also, that God may open unto us a door of speech to speak the 
mysteries of Christ” (Col., iv. 3). St. James the Apostle urges 
the faithful: ‘Confess your sins one to another: and pray one 
for another, that you may be saved. For the continual prayer of 
a just man availeth much” (James, v.16). In the Old Testament 
Moses and other great servants of God are frequently spoken of 
as intercessors with God for the people. Read the beautiful 
prayer of Moses for his people when God in His anger was ready 
to destroy them (Ex., xxxii. 9-14). 

The scriptural basis for the intercessory power of our prayers 
and good works for others is well established, and it ought to be 
an additional incentive to all who love the Heavenly Father to 


be zealous in good works. 


Bees Wax Candles for Holy Mass 


Question: By what authority does any candle company publish and 
stamp candles ‘‘Mass Candle, 51%’? It is misleading to call those Mass 
candles that contain only fifty-one per cent of bees wax. The bishops 
of Ireland in their meeting at Maynooth College in October, 1925, de- 
cided that the Paschal candle and the two candles needed for Low Mass 
should have at least sixty-five per cent of bees wax. Is there any Decree 
given by the Baltimore Plenary Councils on the amount of bees wax that 
the candles used at Mass and Benediction should have? SaceRpDOs. 


Answer: We have written about the bees wax candles before, 
and will briefly recall that the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
wanted the Paschal candle and the two candles at Low Mass to 
be at least for the greatest part of pure bees wax, and the other 
candles that are used on the altars should be for the greater part 
or to a notable extent of bees wax. It is evident that this Decree 
of December 14, 1904 (Decreta Authentica, n. 4147), requires 
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more than fifty-one per cent of bees wax in the Paschal candle and 
in the Mass candles, for it says ‘“‘saltem 7m maxima parte sint ex 
cera apum.’’ The other candles on the altar should be “in majori 
vel notabili quantitate ex eadem cera.’’ Fortescue (‘‘Ceremonies 
of the Roman Rite Described,” p. 8) says that the bishops of 
England and Wales, December 4, 1906, ruled that the Paschal 
candle, the two candles for Low Mass, six for High Mass and the 
twelve for Exposition and Benediction must have at least sixty- 
five per cent of bees wax; all other candles used on the altar must 
have at least twenty-five per cent. The bishops of Ireland in 
October, 1905, directed that the Paschal candle and the two 
candles at Mass should contain at least sixty-five per cent of 
bees wax, and all other candles used on the altar at least twenty- 
five per cent. There is no regulation in the Baltimore Councils 
about the candles, and the Baltimore Ceremonial speaks of wax 
candles without specifying anything further. 


Use of the Church Organ for Practice by Pupils 


Question: May a church organ be used for practice by young people 
who are learning to become organists? The Blessed Sacrament is in the 
church where they practise, and people come there for a visit. Cana 
pastor allow this? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: From ancient times there has been the precept of 
the Church that all things profane must be kept out of sacred 
edifices; the edifices are to be used for religious purposes only. 
As to learning to play the organ, there is remotely at least a re- 
ligious purpose to it, and considering the difficulty in finding such 
an instrument anywhere else, we think that with proper pre- 
cautions its use for the purpose may be permitted. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Roman Documents 
Book by O. Lemarié Put on Index of Forbidden Books 


The work entitled “Initiation au Nouveau Testament”’ (Intro- 
duction to the New Testament), by O. Lemarié, has been placed 
on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, June 17, 1938; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 226). 


Devotion to the Sacred Head of Jesus 


The Holy See was asked whether a special devotion to the 
Sacred Head of Jesus may be introduced. The Holy Office 
answers that, in view of the Decree of May 26, 1937, forbidding 
new forms of devotion to be introduced, the said new devotion 
is not to be introduced (Holy Office, June 18, 1938; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXX, 226). 


Episcopal See of Chatham Changed to the City of Bathurst 


The city of Chatham has gradually decreased in population, 
and Bathurst has grown to such an extent that at present it is 
the principal city of the diocese. Wherefore, the Holy See grants 
the request of Bishop Chiasson of Chatham to have the episcopal 
see transferred to Bathurst. The Church of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus at Bathurst is to be the cathedral church of the diocese 
(Sacred Consistorial Congregation, May 13, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXX, 227). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Right Rev. Msgri. Andrew J. Burns (Diocese of Rockford), 
Francis A. Roell (Diocese of Indianapolis), and Anthony Consi- 
dine (Diocese of Galway). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Edward Brennan and John 
Joseph McGrand (Archdiocese of Toronto); Ronald Beaton 
(Diocese of Victoria, Vancouver); Martin Fitzpatrick, Joseph 


F. Conway, Arminius J. Pfeifer, John J. Clarke, Francis J. Uleau, 
1299 
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Ottavio Silvestri, George A. Metzger, Francis Connelly, Charles 
J. Canivan, John McEnroe, William T. Dillon, Patrick John 
Barry (Diocese of Brooklyn); Theodore Landry (Diocese of 
Rimouski); Michael Riordan (Archdiocese of Baltimore); Francis 
J. Conron (Diocese of Rockford); John L. Sheridan (Diocese of 
Albany); Charles F. McEvoy (Diocese of Syracuse); John 
Colgan and John Morris (Vicariate Apostolic of Cape of Good 
Hope); Patrick F. Kennedy (Diocese of Salt Lake); John 
Hummel (Diocese of Green Bay); William J. Drummy (Diocese 
of Peoria). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Edmond Joseph Reilly, James 
Henry Griffiths, Archangel Raphael Cioffi, William Francis 
Daley (Diocese of Brooklyn); William Rockliff (Diocese of 
Lancaster); John M. Hogan and Walter J. Funcke (Diocese of 
Ogdensburg). 

I. Raoul Boulet (Diocese of Three Rivers) and John Michael 
Tucker (Archdiocese of Westminster) have been named Com- 
manders of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. Charles Maslen 
(Archdiocese of Westminster) and Dr. Nelson Hume (Diocese of 
Hartford) have been named Knights of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great. Clement Ignatius Brand and Russell Luke Sedgwick 
(Diocese of Southwark) have been made Privy Chamberlains of 


Cape and Sword. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of @ctober 


Seventh Commandment 
(Concluded) 


By J. Evtiot Ross, Pu.D. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Thrift 


SYNOPSIS: I. Catholic philosophy of property envisages private, but not absolute, 
ownership. 

(1) One limitation on ownership is that the earth was given to man- 
kind, not to a few favored individuals or generations, as an in- 
heritance. 

(2) This solidarity of the children of God extends vertically as well as 
horizontally. 

(3) As a nation, we have been careless of the inheritance of succeed- 
ing generations by wasting timber, animals, soil. 

II. Christ, Lord of all, set example of thrift. 

(1) Thrift protects individual from many temptations to dishonesty. 

(2) Some attempt to get something for nothing by gambling or specula- 
tion in which other party is not given equal chance. 

(3) Thriftless person ts easily tempted to embezzlement. 

III. Thrift may be considered out of date by many, but really Christ's ex- 
ample is never outmoded. 


Our philosophy of property based on the Seventh Commandment 
envisages private, but not absolute, ownership. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that ownership is always limited, and one of its 
limitations is that the earth was given, not to isolated individuals, but 
to mankind, as an inheritance. If aman who owns a thousand barrels 
of flour makes a bonfire of it simply out of ostentation when hundreds 
are starving for want of bread, certainly he has violated his respon- 
sibilities of ownership. He had no right to waste this flour and so 
ignore the rights of others to food. Our enthusiasm in defending the 
right to private property against Communism should not make us for- 
get the essential solidarity of men as children of the one Father. 

And this solidarity extends vertically, as it were, as well as horizon- 
tally. Individuals and generations die, but the race goes on. The 
third generation from now has as much right as we have to the neces- 
saries of life, and to the opportunity of wresting a living from the earth. 

1301 
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Of course, it is only in a very broad sense that we can say one generation 
steals from another when it wastes the natural resources of the earth. 
But the Decalogue had to be expressed tersely, and we are perfectly 
justified in expanding the Seventh Commandment to include much more 
than stealing in a strict sense. When we go back to the Old Testament 
setting of the Decalogue, we find ample indication of this idea that one 
generation should conserve the earth’s resources for those who follow it. 


National Wastefulness 


Yet, as a nation we have been terribly wasteful of our natural re- 
sources. Three hundred years ago our ancestors found a virgin con- 
tinent stretching before them. It seemed inexhaustible in its wealth, 
and they had no concept of the necessity of conservation. Land was 
cleared of forests, and valuable timber was destroyed or wasted. Land 
was put under the plow with no thought of the effect on rainfall or soil 
erosion. Untold tons of fertile topsoil was washed away because there 
was no vegetation to hold it. The same kinds of crops were planted 
year after year on the same fields to take from the fertility of the soil. 
It was cheaper to move on to new land than to replenish the fertility of 
the old. 

Streams that should have been unfailing sources of fish for the support 
of human life have been exhausted, either because too many fish were 
taken from them for the immediate needs of the current generation, or 
because poisonous refuse was poured into them from certain factories. 
There was thought only of the moment, and never of the human beings 
who were to come later. The inheritance of the race was wasted for 
the convenience of one living generation. 

The same process was repeated with animal life. Some species of 
birds and animals have been completely exterminated, because one 
generation was too greedy at the expense of succeeding generations. 
With a little forethought, a little care, our ancestors might have handed 
down to us an undiminished inheritance. But they had no thought of 
us, just as we have no thought now for men to come a hundred years 
hence. 


Christ’s Example of Thrift 


Even Christ, the Lord of all, when He had miraculously multiplied 
the loaves and fishes, directed that the fragments should be gathered up 
lest they be lost. He set an example of thrift and economy that should 
have been followed. But Americans have been careless of the frag- 
ments. They have squandered the inheritance of future generations, 
when with a little prudence it could have been handed on to them, not 
only undiminished, but increased. 

Of course, this is not stealing in a strict sense. But the Seventh 
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Commandment should not be interpreted too restrictedly, and certainly 
a complete philosophy of property must embrace the proper conservation 
of natural resources. And the logical place for such a consideration 
would seem to be under the Commandment dealing with property re- 
lations. 

The positive side of the Seventh Commandment, it seems to me, implies 
thrift. And there is still a place for thrift, both for individuals and 
nations. For wanton destruction is an injury to the rights of the proper- 
tyless, who could have used what was destroyed. Still clearer is the 
obligation of thrift when the property of other people is in question. 
Concrete individuals in whom the government resides are bound to 
spend for the common good the taxes collected from the whole people. 
When they use them for their own selfish good, or that of their friends or 
of a mere party, they are violating distributive justice, as it is called, 
which embraces the obligations of the State to its citizens. 


Advantages of Thrift 


Practise the virtue of thrift in your individual lives and relations. 
Don’t be wasteful yourselves, and discourage wastefulness in those 
under your influence. As citizens, take an active interest in all move- 
ments for conserving the natural resources of our country. As far 
back as Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, there was an awakening 
to the need of conservation. If we have not made much progress in 
that direction, it has been because the ordinary citizens have not been 
sufficiently alive to the issue. An autocratic government might be 
able to force conservation on its subjects, but in a democracy such as 
ours it is necessary that the citizens themselves should be convinced of 
the need of conservation. 

Moreover, thrift has another connection with the Seventh Com- 
mandment. For the need created by wasteful habits is at the bottom 
of a great many acts of downright dishonesty. The bank official who 
embezzles funds, in nine cases out of ten does so because he does not 
live within a reasonable income. He is wasteful of his legitimately ac- 
quired resources, and attempts to increase those resources by taking 
what does not belong to him. If he were willing to be thrifty in his 
expenditures, he would avoid the temptation to steal. 

Spend a little less than your income, to paraphrase Dickens’ im- 
mortal Mr. Micawber, and you have happiness; spend a little more 
than your income and you have misery—indeed, not only misery, but 
temptation to dishonesty. There is profound common sense in this 
remark. Accustom yourself to live within your income and you will 
be contented, thereby avoiding many a temptation to increase your in- 
come by breaking the Seventh Commandment. Many of the things 
you consider necessary you can really do without. If you force yourself 
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to do without them, you will be building up strength of character that 
will be able to resist whatever temptations to dishonesty may come. 


Temptations of the Unthrifty 


Do not succumb to the alluring prospect of getting something for 
nothing. It can’t be done, for if there is not a financial payment, there 
is a payment in deterioration of character. Sound individual character 
and sound national character are built on the determination to pay for 
what one gets. The desire to get something for nothing leads to gam- 
bling in one of its many forms, to speculation with what should have been 
used in some other way, and then to the use of dishonest means to insure 
profiting by the gambling or the speculation. Sometimes, if the per- 
son can, he stacks the cards against the other party to the gamble or 
speculation; sometimes he appropriates what does not belong to him in 
order to gain time for the fortunate issue of his gamble. If he had drilled 
himself thoroughly in the attitude of not wanting what he cannot afford, 
he would never have got into such a situation. 

Unfortunately thrift is considered out of date. Back in the boom 
years of 1927-29, we were told that the way to perpetuate that prosper- 
ity was for everyone to spend all he could. And as a nation we pro- 
ceeded to act upon that advice. There was an orgy of private spending. 
You all know the sequel. Now we are trying public spending as an in- 
surance of prosperity. It will prove as futile as did private spending. 
Most probably we shall have another economic debacle, worse than pre- 
vious ones because we have more completely abandoned thrift. 


Thrift Never Out of Date 


The problem is complicated by the fact that thrift may increase capi- 
tal goods and so production, or it may, through savings withdrawn from 
circulation, decrease the national purchasing power. In either case, the 
balance between production and consumption may be disturbed, and 
without that balance a depression occurs. But we cannot solve the 
problem, either as individuals or as a nation, merely by spending our 
whole money income. There will have to be some other solution. To 
point out what might be done in that direction, however, would be to 
undertake the exposition of a detailed economic system, and the Pope 
says this is not the field of the Church. It is sufficient to assert that 
spending all we get is no solution, and that thrift is still a virtue which 
it is wise to cultivate. In our present state of economic progress it is 
still true that spending less than our income protects us against many 
a temptation to break the Seventh Commandment. 
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The Eighth Commandment 


By BrRuNOo HaGspPIgEL, S.V.D. 
Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Place of the Eighth Commandment in the Christian Code 


“T will put My laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts: and I 
will be their God, and they shall be My people’ (Heb., viii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Place of the Eighth Commandment in the Christian Code. Scope 

of its application. 

(2) Specifically inculcated by Our Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) Teaches the virtues of good citizenship. 

(4) Contributes greatly towards the effective working of our courts of law. 

(5) We must not only speak the truth, but must give expression to it in 
our lives. 

(6) Religion of the tongue. 


The Decalogue has exerted a supreme influence over the moral and 
religious life of mankind. Brief, comprehensive and forceful, it stands 
out from all other teaching, and forms the basis of all legal codes. The 
Pentateuch declares that it was engraved on tablets of stone by the 
finger of God Himself, and that it was sacredly preserved in an ark of 
acacia wood. 

Jesus recognized the authority of the Decalogue throughout His 
ministry, and reinforced it with what has been called the “‘summary of 
the law’’—its impelling spirit—embracing the essential teaching of all 
the Ten Commandments: ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The Eighth Commandment in the Christian Code concerns primarily 
our neighbor’s good name, and forbids: (1) speaking falsely on any 
matter, lying, equivocating, or in any way devising or seeking to de- 
ceive our neighbor; (2) speaking unjustly against our neighbor, to the 
prejudice of his reputation; and (3) as involving the guilt of both these 
offenses, bearing false witness against him, judicially under oath (by 
which the Third Commandment, as well as the Eighth, is broken). 
And here it cannot be too forcefully emphasized that all men without 
exception are our neighbors, and that in our relations with mankind at 
large the same ethical principles and moral obligations should be ob- 
served as in our dealings with our own flesh and blood. 


Our Saviour’s Teaching 


In Matthew, v. 43-48, this truth is clearly expressed by Our Saviour: 
“You have heard that it hath been said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
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and hate thy enemy.’ But I say to you: ‘Love your enemies: do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you, that you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven, who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the 
just and the unjust. For if you love them that love you, what reward 
shall you have? Do not even the publicans this? And if you salute 
your brethren only, what do you more? Do not also the heathens this? 
Be you therefore perfect, as also your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

‘“‘No man liveth unto himself,’”’ says the Sacred Word, and complete 
independence is impossible under the conditions of modern civilization. 
It has been said that the best definition of liberty is perfect obedience to 
a perfect law. The man who conforms his life to the teachings of the 
Decalogue has not limited his freedom, but rather has emerged into a 
wider sphere of consciousness in which he is able to place a right con- 
struction upon his duties to himself and to humanity. The Decalogue 
is God’s loving revelation of the conditions essential to a well-ordered 
life, and none of its requirements are onerous or arbitrary. 

A world in which the Eighth Commandment was the accepted rule of 
life for all the people would be a paradise on earth, for this Command- 
ment not only safeguards one’s character and good name, but is a nec- 
essary protection for social peace. We must realize that, unless the 
‘“‘neighborly”” Commandments are observed, all security for our per- 
sons, our property and our character is gone. 

Sins against the Eighth Commandment poison all social life. Re- 
garding defamation of our neighbor’s character, George Eliot says: 
“There are robberies that leave man or woman forever beggared of 
peace and joy, yet kept secret by the sufferer.’’ Shakespeare, in ‘“Much 
Ado about Nothing,’”’ writes: ‘One doth not know how much an ill 
word may empoison liking.’’ The reputation that has been established 
by a lifetime of strict observance of ethical and moral law may be de- 
stroyed overnight by the vicious tongue. 


Inculcates the Virtues of Good Citizenship 


The virtues inculcated by the Eighth Commandment are the quali- 
ties essential to good citizenship. Good citizenship concerns the re- 
lation of man with his fellow-man. Its requisites are an open mind, a 
generous heart, a willingness to see the good in others, and a reluctance 
to doubt their motives. The good citizen is a good neighbor, one who 
is concerned with the interests of every member of his community and 
who seeks to add something to the physical and spiritual well-being of 
those around him. 

The good citizen is concerned in aiding his community to develop 
what may be called the higher civic life, which is a life of ideas and of 
ideals. True citizenship implies broadmindedness, generosity, toler- 
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ance with the faults and shortcomings of others, just as we expect others 
to be tolerant towards our own many shortcomings. 

The good citizen applies the principles of justice and equity to all his 
business and social relations. He believes that, while all cannot have 
the same degree of wealth, ability or education, yet all have a claim to 
our encouragement, our aid, and especially our good will. 

The Eighth Commandment thus formulates a social ideal which should 
reflect itself in good government. Government is the reflex and the 
cumulative expression of the impulses and passions of individual men; 
it is the longing in the heart of man for better things through education 
for greater responsibility and higher life; it is the dreams of Utopia 
that project the ideal into the dull fabric of everyday existence. 

The individual selfishness which fills men with a controlling desire for 
personal advancement, to the exclusion of any consideration of their 
neighbor’s good, and the bitterness of dissension which leads the adherents 
of particular opinions or interests to insist upon them at the cost of the 
ruin of opposing forces, must give way to a conception of higher loyalty 
before there can be a really successful government. There must be 
both the habit of self-control and the dominating influence of a com- 
mon ideal to enable men to act together, subordinating minor differ- 
ences of interest and opinion, in order to make popular government pos- 
sible. 

The forces of unselfishness, of self-control, of justice, of public spirit 
and public honesty, need every possible contribution of personality and 
power from the individual citizen, and no one can fail to do his share in 
this direction without forfeiting something of his title to self-respect. 


Identifies Law with the Principle of Justice 


A prime purpose of the Eighth Commandment is to identify law with 
the principle of justice. The initial purpose of this Commandment is to 
make possible the effective working of the courts of law. Since they 
cannot see for themselves the events in question, judges and juries 
must depend upon the accuracy and truthfulness of witnesses. In ac- 
tual practice, law and justice are far from being synonymous terms to- 
day. Injustice frequently results when cunning and designing men 
purposely bear false witness, notwithstanding the fact that courts em- 
ploy every known device, including the oath taken upon Scripture, to 
prevent this evil. Not only the weight of law, but also the deterring 
force of public opinion, should be brought to bear upon any person who, 
for any reason whatsoever, lowers his honor and strikes at the roots of 
organized society by bearing false witness before a court of law. 

Then, one of the most valued earthly possessions is a good name and 
reputation. The social peace of the human family depends upon the 
confidence and trust which men show towards one another. Every 
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person has the right to expect the truth from his neighbor. ‘‘A lie is a 
foul blot in a man,’’ says Holy Scripture, “‘ and yet it will be continually 
in the mouth of men without discipline. A thief is better than a man 
that is always lying; but both of them shall inherit destruction” 
(Ecclus., xx. 26, 27). 


Speaking and Living the Truth 


We must not only speak the truth to fulfill the obligation enjoined by 
the Eighth Commandment; we must also live the truth. All our acts 
must be sincere and from the heart. St. Paul tells us how and why we 
should live the truth when he says: “But doing the truth in charity, we 
may in all things grow up in Him who is the Head, even Christ: from 
whom the whole body being compacted and fitly joined together, by 
what every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 
charity.... And put on the new man, who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of truth. Wherefore, putting away lying, speak 
ye the truth every man with his neighbor: for we are members one of 
another.... And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God: whereby you are 
sealed unto the day of redemption” (Eph., iv. 15-30). 

What does St. Paul mean by these precepts? He tells us we must do 
the truth in charity; that is, we must allow our holy religion, which pos- 
sesses all truth, to guide us in everything that we think, say and do. 
We must follow this rule out of love of God and our neighbor. St. Paul 
mentions our close relation to our neighbor, and then explains the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. A human body, he points out, is 
made perfectly, and its every member works for the good of the entire 
body. It performs the will of the mind, or, as we say, it obeys the head. 
Could a human body do its work properly if, for instance, the feet or 
the hands refused to obey the will that controls the whole body? Mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body must obey the will of Christ, the Head, if 
they wish the whole body—the Church—to be perfect. They must live 
in harmony, trust one another, speak truthfully to one another, and 
charitably of one another. It is when they obey Christ’s Command- 
ments and use their God-given talents to glorify their Maker, that they 
do ‘‘the truth in charity,” and “grow up in Him who is the Head.” 


Religion of the Tongue 


In conclusion, then, this Commandment sets forth the religion of the 
tongue. It is intended, besides forbidding the specific sin, to train the 
heart and conscience so that a true balance may be maintained between 
the head and the heart. It emphasizes the declaration that charity is 
the greatest of the virtues, and that speech is to be ruled and governed 
by truth and love. It tells us in terse and convincing language that the 
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character of man is sacred and not to be lightly destroyed by the foul 
breath of falsehood and slander. And it teaches us that in safeguarding 
man’s good name we are to be co-workers with God. 

We must strive once again to attain that virtue which men once 
achieved in the days of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, when all Christians 
were as one Christian, as the very Saviour Himself, devoted followers 
and believers in the word of God. We must all strive to attain that 
day when again it shall be said, as once it was said among the pagans, 
with great awe and wonderment: ‘See how those Christians love one 
another!”’ 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Duty of Charity 


“And now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these three: but the greatest 
of these is charity” (I Cor., xiii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The acquisition of charity is the highest attainment of the Christian 

life. 

(2) Charity may be summed up in the phrases—a desire to give and a 
desire to bless. 

(3) Charity gives without expectation of return. 

(4) Charity must not be confused with mere almsgiving or philanthropy. 

(5) Active charity and Christian courtesy. 

(6) The beauty of kindness. 


The grace of charity is exalted as the highest attainment of the Chris- 
tian life by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John. These three men were of 
very different types. And it is a proof that the Gospel is from God, and 
that the sacred writings are inspired from a single divine source, that 
personal peculiarities are not emphasized in their teaching, but that the 
foremost place is accorded by each of these three writers to a Christian 
grace which was not equally prominent in them all. 

In these modern days, there are many who claim that Christianity is a 
system elaborated by human intellect—that men philosophized and 
thought it out. Christianity is, they maintain, like ethics, a product of 
the human reason. Now, if this were true, we should find the great 
teachers of Christianity each exalting that particular quality which was 
most evident in his own temperament... Just as the English honor truth- 
fulness, the French brilliancy, and the Italians finesse—and naturally, 
because these are predominant in themselves—we should find the Apos- 
tles dwelling most frequently on those qualities which grew most natu- 
rally in the soil of their own hearts. 

In a restricted sense this is indeed true. St. John’s character was 
tender, emotional, and contemplative. Accordingly, his writings ex- 
hibit the feeling of religion and the predominance of the inner life over 
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the outer. St. Paul was a man of keen intellect, and of soaring and as- 
piring thought which would endure no shackles on its freedom, and his 
writings are full of the two subjects we might naturally expect from this 
temperament: he has a great deal to say of intellectual gifts and of 
Christian liberty. St. Peter was remarkable for personal courage. A 
soldier by nature, he was frank, free, generous, and irascible. In his 
writings, accordingly, we find a great deal said about martyrdom. 


Charity the Supreme Virtue 


But each of these men, so different from one another, exalts charity 
above his own peculiar qualities. Not merely does each call charity the 
highest virtue, but each names it in immediate connection with his own 
characteristic qualities, and declares it to be more divine. The unani- 
mous testimony of these three Apostles may be taken as proof that 
the Gospel comes from one Living Source. How could St. Peter and St. 
John, so different from each other, and St. Paul, who had had almost 
no contacts with either of them, agree so enthusiastically on this one 
point, that charity is over and above all—above intellect, freedom, 
courage? Only because there had streamed into the mind and heart of 
each one of them light and inspiration from the same Divine Source. 

It is not an easy matter to find one word in any language which rightly 
and adequately represents what Christ and His Apostles meant by char- 
ity. All words are tinctured with some imperfect meaning. Charity 
commonly carries with it the connotation of almsgiving. Love is iden- 
tified with one particular form of human affection. Philanthropy is a 
word too cold and negative to express all that true Christian charity 
should convey to the mind. Perhaps we can approach that meaning in 
two phrases: the desire to give, and the desire to bless. 


The Desire to Give 


Let each man look deep into his own heart and ask what that mysteri- 
ous longing means which we call love, whether of man or God, when he 
has stripped from it all that is extraneous and accidental; when he has 
taken from it all that dilutes and possibly perverts it. In his best mo- 
ments, what did that longing signify? There can be but one answer: 
it meant the desire to give, a desire not to get something but to bestow. 
And the mightier, the more irrepressible, this yearning was, the more 
truly was his feeling synonymous with charity or love. For sacrifice, 
in some shape or other, is the impulse of love, and its restlessness is only 
satisfied when it finds expression in giving. 

And this, in truth, is a reflection of God’s own love, the will and the 
power to give. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ There- 
fore, God is the supremely blessed One, because He always gives and 
never receives. The universe, teeming with life, is but God’s love ex- 
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pressing itself. He creates life by the giving of Himself. He has re- 
deemed the world by the giving of His Son. The death of Christ was 
sacrifice. The life of God is one perpetual sacrifice, the giving of Him- 
self and shedding forth of His Spirit, else it would not be love. 

True charity always gives without the expectation of return. Imagine 
a rose saying to itself: “I cannot afford to give away my beauty and 
sweetness; I must keep them for myself. Therefore, I will roll up my 
petals and withhold my fragrance from being dissipated in the air.” 

The moment that the rose tries to store up its glowing color and subtle 
fragrance and withhold them from others, it begins to wither and die. 
These precious qualities do not exist in the unopened bud. Only when 
the rose begins to unfold itself, to give of its sweetness and beauty to 
others, are its charms of color and fragrance manifested. 

So, human selfishness always defeats its own ends, and the life that is 
narrowly lived is lost. He who refuses to give himself to others, who 
closes the petals of his charity and withholds the fragrance of his sym- 
pathy and love, finds that he loses the very thing that he strives to re- 
tain. His finer nature becomes atrophied. He grows deaf to the cries 
of distress from his fellow-men. Tears that are never shed for an- 
other’s woes turn to burning acids that sear his brow. 

Become the editor of a newspaper and daily pander to the perverted 
tastes of the public by your skill in dishing up crime and scandal; be- 
come a conspirator against your fellow-men under the cover of law and 
build up your monopoly Juggernaut to crush the lives out of those who 
require food, shelter, and clothing; become a speculator, and banded to- 
gether with other brigands gamble away the fortunes of thousands by 
your corners in wheat and cotton; become a conscienceless profiteer in 
the food of the public and amass a fortune in adulterated and poisoned 
goods; become an unscrupulous manufacturer and grind out the lives of 
innocent children employed under legal age—become any of these, and 
you may achieve success as the word is understood in the world to-day. 
But the quality of Christian charity will wither and perish within your 
breast, and you will reach no high level of happiness. Comfort, luxury, 
ease, and the satisfaction of being envied and feared by others may be 
yours, but you will miss a whole group of delights that are open to you 
now, but will be closed to you when you have forced your way through 
to such unhallowed and sordid success. For such a one, the world is 
poorer, not richer, for his having lived. 

The young man who came to Jesus by night and asked what he might 
do to inherit eternal life, was told that he must pass through the strait 
and narrow gate of sacrifice before he could cleanse his soul of the sordid 
stains of selfishness. Success is too dearly bought that is purchased at 
the price af character. He has achieved true success who has lived well; 
who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
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children; who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has 
left the world better than he found it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; whose life was an inspiration 
and whose memory is a benediction. 


The Desire to Bless 


Charity manifests itself, not only in the desire to give, but also in the 
desire to bless. All love is this to some degree. Even weak and spuri- 
ous love desires happiness of some kind for the object of its affection. 
Almsgiving is often nothing more than indolence. We give to the beg- 
gar in the street to save ourselves the trouble of finding more suitable 
objects for our alms. Still, indolent as it is, it is a desire to prevent 
suffering. 

What we call philanthropy is often too calm and cool to deserve the 
name of charity. But it is the expression of a desire that human happi- 
ness were possible. It is, in its weak way, a desire to bless. But the 
love of which the Apostles speak, and of which we have a perfect personi- 
fication in the life of Jesus Christ, is the desire for the true blessedness of 
the person loved. It wishes the well-being of the whole man—body, 
mind and spirit. 

The highest charity, therefore, is the desire to make men good and 
Godlike. It may wish, as a subordinate object, to turn this earth into a 
paradise of comfort by the progress of science; but far above that, it de- 
sires to transform the world into the kingdom of God, the domain of love, 
where the teachings of the Eighth Commandment rule, and where men 
cease to quarrel and to envy, to slander and to retaliate. Charity, both 
in deed and in thought, should be the characteristic of every Christian. 
Love of neighbor in God is the bond of union that binds us with the 
Saints in heaven and with the holy souls. If we do not love our brethren 
on earth, how can we reasonably aspire to union with the Saints in 
heaven? 


Charity in Action 


One of the most remarkable features of the Bible is the particularity 
with which the Apostles taught us to apply the great truths concerning 
the relations of the soul of man to God in the everyday concerns of life. 
A fact which they constantly emphasize is that believers do not repre- 
sent true Christianity merely by virtue of faith in Christ without abun- 
dant good works, motivated by charity. Read the closing chapters of 
almost every one of the Epistles; read Paul’s letter to Titus, the closing 
parts of his letters to Timothy, the last chapters of Romans, of Philip- 
pians, of Colossians, and Thessalonians, and see how he brings his teach- 
ings to a point in regard to the minute particulars of daily living. See 
how much they are insisted upon and required not only in all of our con- 
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tacts with our fellow-men, but as an essential part of Christian disposi- 
tion. 
Practical charity manifests itself in courteous attitudes at all times 
and towards all persons. That a man is a mechanic, is no reason why he 
should not be a perfect gentleman. There is nothing in mechanical oc- 
cupations that is incompatible with good manners. In human society 
we are continually giving and taking, and every man owes all that he can 
contribute to make the lives of those about him pleasant and happy. 
It seems a small thing, when one goes into a store to make a purchase, to 
be polite to the clerk behind the counter, but the one who is invariably 
courteous in all his contacts bears about with him the sign manual which 
admits him to the best society. 


Christian Courtesy 

What are good manners? They are those manners which the usage 
of society recognizes as being the marks of good breeding and the spirit 
of friendliness and courtesy, such manners as discountenance rudeness 
and relegate to the brute creation all vestiges of coarseness. ‘Good 
manners,” says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘must adorn knowledge and smooth 
its way through the world.” 

There are many who feel that good manners are effeminate. They 
have a feeling that rude bluntness is a great deal more manly than good 
manners. But it is never effeminate to be refined, courteous, charitable 
in word and deed. We are not enough given to Christian courtesy. 
A smile and a pleasant word cost nothing and make the way easier for 
others. Take time to salute the aged. Say kindly things to those who 
are of your own rank. ‘‘Condescend to men of low estate,’’ but not as 
though you were stooping down to them, carrying all of your pride with 
you. Do not let them know that you condescend. Let them find you 
by their side, as it were, a companion, not a witness of their inferiority, 
not their critic and judge. 

One of the tendencies bred by a mistaken view of democratic inde- 
pendence is a lack of veneration. There are various ways in which this 
tendency manifests itself. Everyone knows that there is not the respect 
for the aged that there should be, nor for those in authority. And al- 
though there are a great many Christian households where children are 
rightly bred in these respects, there is a general tendency towards 
greater laxity in regard to the outward manifestations of courtesy. 

The Christian ideal is that of a man who not only has love and rever- 
ence towards God, but also unfailing benevolence and charity towards 
his fellow-men. Charity is the golden chain that reaches from earth to 
heaven. It is another name for lofty, disinterested love. It is the foun- 
dation of philanthropy, and the brightest star in the diadem of Christian 
virtues. Without it, religion is like a body without a soul, friendships 
are hollow hypocrisies, and alms the mere evidence of pride. 
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If this heaven-born, soul-cheering principle were to become the main- 
spring of human action, the all-pervading motive power that impelled 
mankind, a new and blissful era would dawn upon our race. Wars and 
rumors of wars would cease; envy, jealousy and revenge would hide 
their heads; falsehood, slander and persecution would be unknown; 
the household of faith would become what it should be—one united, 
harmonious family in Christ; infidelity, vice, and immorality would re- 
cede, and happiness, before unknown, would become the universal heri- 
tage of mankind. 


The Beauty of Kindness 


More hearts pine away in secret anguish for the want of sympathy 
and kindness from those who should naturally be their comforters, than 
from any other calamity in life. A word of kindness is a seed which, 
when dropped by chance, springs up into a beautiful flower. A kind 
word and pleasant greeting are gifts easy to give: be liberal with them. 
“Tf a word or two will render a man happy,” says a French writer, ‘“‘he 
must be a wretch indeed who will not give it. It is like lighting another 
man’s candle with your own, which loses none of its brilliancy by what 
the other gains.” 

The Eighth Commandment points the way towards a regenerated 
form of human society. Resting on the broad foundation of Christian 
charity, it sums up its philosophy in the words: ‘‘To get good is animal]; 
to do good is human; to be good is divine.”’ 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Duty of Truthfulness 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Lying, even in a good cause, is always wrong. 
(2) A careful distinction must be drawn between truthfulness and mere 


veracity. 
(3) False mirrors of truth, which reflect actuality while distorting 1t. 


(4) Deadliness of a vicious tongue. 

(5) Christ declared that His whole mission was “‘to give testimony to 
the truth.” 

(6) We must be lovers of the truth. 


“Six things there are, which the Lord hateth, and the seventh His soul de- 

testeth: haughty eyes, a lying tongue, hands that shed innocent blood, a heart 

that deviseth wicked plots, feet that are swift to run into mischief, a deceitful 

witness that uttereth lies, and him that soweth discord among brethren.” 
(Prov., vi. 16-19). 
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One of the sublimest things in the world is plain truth. Wemay grow 
in knowledge of its meaning and in the modes of its application, but its 
fundamental principles are forever the same. The supreme quality of 
truth is its ability to stand the test of universal experience, and to come 
unchanged out of every possible form of discussion. Conversely, it is 
true that the most deadly weapon in use by mankind to-day is not the 
machine gun, the long-range rifle or poison gas, but the lie which de- 
stroys not life but honor, reputation, and all that men hold most dear. 

The Decalogue deals with eternal verities—truths that need not be 
arrived at by a long process of reasoning. The honor due to parents, 
the sin of maliciously taking another’s life, the necessity of purity, hon- 
esty and truthfulness—these are things that carry a fundamental sig- 
nificance for all time. 


Lying Is Always Wrong 


Lying even in a good cause is wrong. Truth is more important in 
life than any temporary advantage or convenience. Unless we can 
trust our friends and neighbors, an indispensable condition of our peace 
and happiness is gone. The particular matter may be of small conse- 
quence, but this is only an added reason why we should not plant the 
germs of deception in our hearts or in the hearts and minds of others. 

How volatile are words, how easily multiplied, and how unconsciously 
uttered! They are the vehicle of nearly all the moral power of the 
world. God makes use of words, but words of truth, with His creature, 
man. So should man with his fellow-man. Christ described the rule 
which He came into the world to establish among men as the kingdom 
of truth. When He spoke of this kingdom, Pilate asked Him: “Art 
Thou a king then?’ He answered: “Thou sayest that I am a king. 
For this was I born, and for this I came into the world; that I should give 
testimony to the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice’”’ 
(John, xviii. 37). 

Had the Messiah founded His kingdom upon the basis of force, He 
would simply have been a rival of the Cesars. The imperial power of 
Rome rested upon that principle. This was all that Pilate meant at 
first by his question: ‘‘Art Thou a king?” As a Roman, he had no 
other conception of rule. Rome had fulfilled her mission as the iron 
kingdom which was to command by strength, but that kingdom was 
wasting when these words were spoken. The empire of force was pas- 
sing away, for no kingdom founded on force is destined to permanence. 
‘They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.”’ 

Before Pontius Pilate, Christ distinctly disclaimed this right of force 
as the foundation of His sovereignty: “If My kingdom were of this 
world, then would My servants fight; but now is My kingdom not from 
hence.” 
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Truthfulness and Mere Veracity 


Christ is a king by virtue of His being a witness to the truth, which in 
this sense is equivalent to reality. In being a witness to reality, we 
are to understand something much deeper than the statement that He 
spoke truly. There is a wide difference between truthfulness and 
mere veracity. Veracity implies a correspondence between words and 
thoughts; truthfulness a correspondence between thoughts and reali- 
ties. To be veracious, it is only necessary that a man give utterance 
to his convictions; to be true, it is needful that his convictions have 
affinity with fact. 

If a man speak a careless slander against another, believing it, he has 
not sinned against veracity; but the carelessness which has led him into 
so grave an error effectually bars his claim to truthfulness. He is a 
veracious witness, but not a true one. 

Imagination has pictured to itself a domain in which everyone who 
enters should be compelled to speak only what he thought, and has 
pleased itself by calling such a domain the palace of truth. Call it a 
palace of veracity, if you will; but a place where every one would be at 
liberty to utter his own crude conception of realities—to bring forth his 
delusions, mistakes, half-formed judgments—is no temple of truth. 
It is only a palace echoing with veracious falsehoods, a Babel of confused 
sounds in which truth would be each man’s own lie. 


False Mirrors of Truth 


There are mirrors that are concave, that magnify the thing they re- 
flect; there are mirrors that are convex, that diminish it. And we, in 
like manner, may represent the divine in a false, distorted manner. 
Fragments of truth torn out of connection, snatches of harmony joined 
without unity—we exaggerate and diminish until all becomes untrue. 
We bring forth our own fancies, our own idiosyncrasies, our own im- 
aginations, and the image of God can no longer be recognized. 

In analyzing the subject of truthfulness, it is significant that speech 
and reason are inseparable, the former growing out of the latter, the 
latter ever maturing as life goes on. In some languages the same word 
is made to stand for both speech and reason. Whatever, therefore, be- 
longs to reason as an agency or instrumentality, belongs to speech or 
language. It is powerful both in influencing others and in affecting him 
who uses it. It is not only others that we please or instruct, or distress 
or mislead; we act upon ourselves also. We must see to it that we 
exert our power for good and not for evil. For not only do our words 
affect our inward character, but they also have a solemn bearing upon 
our relation to God and our standing in His sight. 

The two views of the momentous nature of speech and its moral im- 
port are united in Christ’s rebuke of the Pharisees, who seemed to be 
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lacking in a proper estimate of the polluting and condemnatory power 
of words. “‘O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things? For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
“I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment.” 


Deadliness of the Vicious Tongue 


It is said that the tongue, boneless and small and weak though it is, 
can crush and kill and destroy a greater number than the sword. Lying 
is one of the worst sins of which a man can be guilty. Crimes of passion 
and violence, crimes against the State or against property, may be more 
hurtful in their immediate results to the body politic and so be visited 
with harsher penalties, but such crimes do not necessarily involve half 
the guilt or moral debasement that inevitably attach to lying. 

He who is habituated to deceptions and artificialities in trifles will try 
in vain to be true in matters of importance, for truth is a thing of habit 
rather than of will. You cannot in any given case, by a sudden and 
single effort, successfully will to be true if the habit of your life has been 
insincerity. And it is a fearful question and a difficult one, how all these 
things, the atmosphere of which we breathe in our daily life, may sap the 
very foundations of the power of becoming a servant of the truth. Life 
becomes fictitious, and it passes into religion, until our very religion 
may become affected. Weare not righteous, but we expect God to make 
believe that we are righteous. There is no genuine truthfulness except 
in the witness borne to God by doing His will; unless we live the truths 
we hold, they will be no truths for us at all. It was thus that Christ 
witnessed to the truth; He lived it. He spoke no touching truths as 
sentiments to dwell on or thoughts to speculate upon. Truth with Him 
was a matter of life and death. He imperilled His life by the words He 
spoke. If He were true, the life of men in His time was an artificial life, 
and the woes He denounced unflinchingly would fall upon the Pharisees. 

The kingly character of truth is exhibited strikingly in the calmness 
of the bearing of the Son of Man before His judge. And this scene il- 
lustrates the difference between truth and veracity. Veracity is not 
necessarily dignified. There is a vulgar effrontery—a spirit of defiance 
which taunts and braves and challenges condemnation. It marks the 
man who is conscious of sincerity but of nothing higher—whose con- 
fidence is in himself and his own honesty, and who is absorbed in the 
feeling: “‘I speak the truth and am a martyr.” Again, the man of 
mere veracity is often violent, for in his case vehemence of assertion 
seems equivalent to informed conviction. 

But the Son of Man stood calmly before His accusers, conscious of 
right and rooted in the truth. There was none of the egotism of self- 
conscious veracity in His placid, confident, dignified replies. His was 
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the kingly dignity of One who, in life and death, stood firmly on truth 
as on a rock. 


Lovers of Truth 


If we wish to guard ourselves against disobeying the Eighth Command- 
ment, we must first of all be lovers of truth. We must be guided by the 
Holy Ghost, who is called by Our Lord the “Spirit of Truth” (John, 
xiv. 17). We must see that our lips express what is in our hearts: ‘For 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” (Luke, vi. 45). 
Therefore, we should keep our hearts free from all malice and love of 
deceit. 

Instead of spreading discord by telling evil tales, we ought to be eager 
to mend quarrels between friends and to correct false reports. We 
should not allow a slanderous or an uncharitable word to be uttered in 
our presence. Lying often springs from malice. It is both the off- 
spring of hypocrisy and in its turn the mother of further hypocrisy. It 
is generally the refuge of the coward, and moral cowardice is worse than 
any other sins or vices, since without moral courage hardly any virtue or 
Christian grace is possible. 

A heroic effort of the will is necessary when we are tempted to false- 
hood by our vanities, by our fears, by our artificial and often debasing 
codes of honor, or by the shame we have incurred by our conscious 
wrongdoing. Macaulay, in his ‘‘Essay on Clive,’ pointed out a far- 
reaching influence of truth and honesty as affecting even the fate of 
nations. He says, with respect to the English as a nation, that ‘‘English 
valor and English intelligence have done less to extend and preserve 
our Oriental Empire, than English veracity. No oath which super- 
stition can devise, no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth 
part of the confidence which is inspired by the ‘Yea, yea,’ and the 
‘Nay, nay,’ of the British envoy.” 

The question is often asked: ‘‘Is it necessary that the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth be spoken under all circumstances?” 
Similarly the question is raised: ‘Should deception be used if one’s 
safety and one’s rights are endangered by a malicious person?’ The 
answer to both questions is the same: ‘‘Ever the truth and never decep- 
tion,”’ for all lying is deception and all deception is lying. We can never 
deceive God. Let us not be fakes or hypocrites, deceiving ourselves or 
our fellow-men. Let us ever be truthful before others and before God. 

A lie being ever sinful, we are not permitted to tell a lie even for a good 
purpose. Holy Scripture says: “Be not willing to make any manner 
of a lie: for the custom thereof is not good’”’ (Eccles., vii. 14). A lie 
which does not injure our neighbor, or injures him only slightly, is a 
venial sin. Words which not only are contrary to truth, but offend 
against charity and justice in a grievous manner, are of their nature 


mortal sins. 
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Acting the Truth 


One final consideration. He alone is qualified to be the subject of the 
Lord of Truth who not only thinks and speaks the truth, but who does 
the truth. Christianity joins two things together: thinking and speak- 
ing truly and acting truly. Every day the eternal nature of that prin- 
ciple becomes more certain. If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. 

It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting, to have learned 
to feel rightly without acting rightly. It is a danger to which, in a re- 
fined and polished age, we are peculiarly exposed. The danger is this: 
feeling is given to lead to action; if feeling be allowed to awake without 
passing into action, the character becomes untrue. When the emer- 
gency for real action comes, the feeling is produced as usual, but, accus- 
tomed to rise in fictitious circumstances without action, it will not lead 
on to action in realones. We utter just, honorable, lofty and refined sen- 
timents, but somehow, when a truth presents itself in the form of a duty, 
we are unable to perform it. And so our characters become by degrees 
like the artificial vulgar pleasure-grounds in which the waterfall does not 
fall, the grotto offers only the refreshment of an imaginary shade, and 
the green hill does not strike the skies. 

There is no truthfulness, therefore, except in the witness borne to 
God by living lives which are right from the foundation upward—lives 
which, like a noble edifice, stand four-square to all the winds of heaven. 
Let us never forget the answer that is given to David’s question: ‘‘Lord, 
who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle?” The Holy Spirit replies: ‘‘He 
that speaketh truth in his heart, who hath not used deceit in his tongue”’ 
(Ps. xiv. 1-3). 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


Uncharitable Speech 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Epistle of St. James vindicates the principles of morality 

against the ‘‘semblances”’ of religion. 

(2) Extraordinary power of speech for good or evil. 

(3) Itis not sufficient that our speech beinnocuous; it must be edifying— 
uplifting, upbuilding. 

(4) Defamation of one’s neighbor. 

(5) Confirmed gossips are among the most dangerous creatures in the 
world. 

(6) Uncharitable speech harms also the speaker. 


‘Even so the tongue is indeed a little member, and boasteth great things. 

Behold how small a fire kindleth a great wood. And the tongue is a fire, a 

world of iniquity. The tongue is placed among our members, which de- 

fuleth the whole body, and inflameth the wheel of our nativity, being set on 
fire by hell’ (James, iii. 5-6). 
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In the development of Christian truth, a peculiar task was assigned to 
the Apostle James. It was given to St. Paul to proclaim Christianity as 
the spiritual law of liberty, and to exhibit faith as the most vital prin- 
ciple within the heart of man. It was the function of St. John to assert 
that the crowning attribute of the Deity is love, and that the life of God 
in man is love. It was the office of St. James to declare the necessity of 
moral rectitude. His very name marked him as peculiarly fitted for this 
office, for he was called ‘‘the Just,’”’ and integrity was his chief character- 
istic. Accordingly, throughout his Epistle we find one continued vindi- 
cation of the first principles of morality against the semblances of religion. 

He protested against the censoriousness which was found connected 
with peculiar claims to religious feeling: “If any man think himself to 
be religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain” (James, i. 26). He protested against that spirit 
which had crept into the Christian brotherhood, truckling to the rich 
and despising the poor: “If you have respect to persons, you commit 
sin, being reproved by the law as transgressors” (ii. 9). He protested 
against that sentimental fatalism which induced men to throw the blame 
for their own passions upon God: “Let no man, when he is tempted, say 
that he is tempted by God. For God is not a tempter of evils, and He 
tempteth no man” (i. 13). He protested against that unreal religion of 
emotionalism which diluted the earnestness of real religion in the satis- 
faction of passive listening: “‘But be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your own selves’ (i. 22). He protested against that 
implicit trust in doctrine which led one to neglect the cultivation of 
character: ‘‘What shall it profit, my brethren, if a man shall say he hath 
faith, but hath not works? Shall faith be able to save him?” (ii. 14). 
How can the superstructure of love and faith be erected when the very 
foundations of human character—justice, mercy, truth—have not been 
laid? 

Christian people do not represent true Christianity by virtue simply 
of faith in Christ, if they are without abundant good works, without a 
beautiful and consistent life. A first element in a truly Christian life is 
the proper use of speech and the fulfillment of all duties which pertain to 
the use of the tongue. 


Speech a Power for Good or Evil 

There is no other source of suffering or of enjoyment so potent as the 
wrong or the right use of speech. I have sometimes thought that there 
was no music sweeter and no pleasure greater than that expressed by a 
genial disposition through the medium of the tongue. On the other 
hand, there have been times when I have thought that the greatest bless- 
ing that could befall man would be to be dumb or to be deaf, one or the 
other. The tongue is a fountain of blessing, a cloud dropping down 
perpetual richness; the tongue is likewise a nettle, a scourge, a torment. 
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The management of the tongue is declared to be equivalent to the 
sum total of Christian graces. We are told in Holy Scripture that a 
man who rightly governs his tongue is a perfect man; that is to say, if a 
man governs his tongue there is nothing that he cannot do. And when 
you consider how intricately men are involved in life, and how inces- 
santly the temptation to speak is brought to bear upon them; when you 
consider how much there is in speech, and that the tongue is only the 
instrument of that which lies behind it and above it, and that all the 
feelings try to utter themselves; when you consider in what ways the 
feelings rise up in the hearts of men; how, day in and day out, men are 
talking and talking and talking, either malignly or benignly, either 
through the reason or the imagination, quickened by mirthfulness, hu- 
mor and kindness, or sharpened by criticism and uncharity—then you 
begin to get some idea of the harvest that is sown by the tongue. You 
begin to have some idea of the vastness of the field in which it operates, 
and of the endlessness of its fruit; to have a feeble conception of how 
much pleasure and how much pain it causes. It is a fire that warms 
men; it is a brand whose sparks, when it is shaken, sear and burn the 
soul. It draws men like music; it drives men like a scourge. And 
even the Apostle wondered how one fountain could send forth bitter 
waters and sweet, not at the same time, but in close succession. 


Edification of One’s Neighbor 


According to Scripture, it is the duty of every Christian to order his 
conversation so as to say something worthwhile. Hundreds of persons, 
in the family and in their contacts with others, talk all day and scarcely 
utter anything worthy of being remembered. There are many people 
who indulge in empty talk, talk on empty themes, talk of things trivial 
and transitory, talk on unimportant things or worse. 

Now, it is an explicit command of the Word of God that men should 
talk to edification. Their conversation is to be seasoned. Nothing is 
so vapid as food without salt, unless it be talk that has no wisdom in it. 
It is as much a command of Scripture that men should use their tongues 
for edification as that they should be righteous or holy. No man can do 
this unless his conscience urges him to do so. How few people make 
their conversation the subject of thought or study! How few take pains 
to select profitable topics of conversation! How poor is the conversa- 
tion of men! And yet, how rich it might be! For every man knows 
some things better than anyone else around him knows them. His pe- 
culiar disposition, the special combination of his faculties, the particular 
line of experience which has been developed in him, give to every person 
some things that cannot well be found anywhere else; and every man 
should make some measurable contribution to the sum total of conver- 


sational wisdom. 
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Aside from this, there is a type of conversation which is not only 
vapid and useless, but actually mischievous; which detracts from the hap- 
piness of life; which sows the seeds of suspicion; which quickens in man 
all those malign tendencies which are already too pronounced. 

There are many persons who regard themselves as Christians, but do 
not realize that it is their Christian duty to use their tongues according 
to the law of kindness. Nor, in the confession of their sins, do they 
think of confessing that day in and day out they are making others un- 
happy through their unbridled speech. There are thousands who, when 
they see what mischief they have done with their tongues, say: ‘Oh, I 
did not intend to do any harm!’ They scatter firebrands and arrows of 
death, and then plead that they were innocent of any wrong intention! 
As if a man, sitting at his window, should fire his rifle into the crowded 
street, and then, when report was brought to him that this child was 
shot, this woman slain, and that man wounded, should reply: ‘Well, 
well, I really did not mean to hurt anybody.”’ Thus, there are many 
people with uncharitable tongues who, when they learn of the havoc 
they are causing, say: “‘Well, I may have been a little careless with my 
speech, to be sure, but I did not intend any injury.”’ 

Charity in thought and charity in speech, how irrevocably combined 
are these two! Thou hast given us, O Creator, this vast power of speech! 
Teach us, we pray Thee, so to use it as befits our dignity and honor as 
Christian men and women, and in accordance with Thy loving purpose! 


Defamation of One’s Neighbor 


With deep significance St. James declares: ‘If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole body.” The 
law of the Eighth Commandment covers the right of every person to 
have the truth told about him, if we speak of him at all; nor is its spirit 
observed unless we likewise tell the truth in a charitable and kindly 
spirit. For so fine are the gradations between a fair and a colored or 
exaggerated statement even of facts, that we cannot be trusted not to 
misrepresent our brother unless we speak of him uniformly in the spirit 
of charity. 

Morally, therefore, this offense of defamation covers a wide region of 
human speech and has many degrees. I defame my neighbor, for ex- 
ample, if I repeat anything to his discredit which is not strictly true, or 
which I do not know to be strictly true. I also defame my neighbor if 
I relate anything to his discredit which is true, but which it is no business 
of mine to relate, or which, being told, can serve no good purpose. I de- 
fame my neighbor if, when I am called upon to bear of him an evil re- 
port, I make the worst of it, or dwell on it with a malicious pleasure, or 
aggravate without need the mischief which the recital of it may produce. 

Nothing can be more certain than that every one of these acts con- 
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stitutes an injury against my neighbor; and yet, judged by this stand- 
ard, how many of us injure our neighbor continually! For the con- 
science, even of many otherwise estimable Catholic people, is very lax 
on this phase of duty. 

Speech may be as cruel as the scorching fire. It is our duty as true 
Christians to protect our neighbor’s fair name from the flames of unjust 
criticism and slander, cultivating the spirit of love that erects a barrier 
against harsh judgments. 

In history we see many instances of the punishment of uncharitable 
criticism. Mark Antony, while absent on an expedition in Gaul, was 
by the influence and efforts of Cicero declared to be a public enemy. 
When he returned to Rome, his soldiers, entering the Senate house, de- 
manded the consulship for their master, and Antony was made consul. 
Antony proscribed Cicero, who fled, but was overtaken and seized. His 
head was cut off and presented to Fulvia, the wife of Antony. She 
thrust her bodkin through the tongue of the victim, saying: ‘‘Now, wag 
no more.” By her orders, the head was hung by its protruding tongue 
from a post in the Forum. Barbaric as this treatment was, murderous 
tongues have often deserved it. 


Uncharitable Speech 


Uncharitable and gossiping tongues are also murderous tongues, for 
they often poison home life, blast a child’s prospects in life, and create 
untold misery and unhappiness. 


A little scandal trickled through 

Where gossip cracked the wall, 

And rapidly the volume grew 

That was at first so small. 

They sought with truth to fill the rent, 

To close the ugly break, but spent 

Their efforts all in vain, for like 

The stream that steals out through the dike, 
Foul scandal’s volume swells and spreads; 
Beginning as a subtle slur, 

It quickly wrecks and rips to shreds 

The splendid walls of character. (S. E. Kiser) 


So, too, with gossip. A confirmed gossip is the most dangerous crea- 
ture in the world. The potentialities for evil in gossip-mongers are 
boundless. They start runs on banks; they murder reputations; they 
poison the sweetest cup of happiness; they constitute life’s supreme 
pest and nuisance! An uncharitable spirit moves the tongue to create 
horror equal to the destruction wrought by thesword. Scripture tells us 
of the forward tongue, the lying tongue, the false tongue, the flattering 
tongue, the crafty tongue, the perverse tongue. It is said of the just 
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man, however, that “he backbiteth not with his tongue.” It was 
David’s prayer: ‘‘Keep my tongue from evil.’”” The wise man knows 
that there is the power of life and death in the tongue, and thinks and 
acts accordingly. 

The essential point is that the spirit must be right; then everything 
else will fall in line. The tongue is an electric index to the heart, and 
there is no mistaking it, for it shines forth like a neon sign in the fog. 

Had we the power to give the average city or town one gift to make it 
stand apart from all others, we would give it freedom from gossip. That 
gift would mean more for human happiness in that town, in the homes 
and in the vital spirit of the community, than a million-dollar factory or 
a Stately city hall. 

Some people prefer not to use harsh terms when speaking of gossip, 
referring to it as “tattle,” idle personal talk, or mere rumor, and they 
condone it as being a natural weakness and tendency present in us all. 
Yet, we know that the Lord said: ‘But I say unto you, that every idle 
word that man shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment” (Matt., xii. 36). We are told not to waste time, but to re- 
deem it. Indeed, the word of God, which never tones things down, 
but speaks with directness and bluntness, calls gossipers fools: ‘‘See 
then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 
time because the days are evil’’ (Ephes., v. 15, 16). 


Uncharitable Speech Harms the Speaker 


We should always remember that the first evil consequence of an un- 
charitable tongue is the harm that a man does to himself. ‘‘So is the 
tongue among the members that it defiles the whole body.”’ It should 
be obvious in what way a man does himself harm by an evil tongue. 
In the very simplest form, it effects a dissipation of spiritual energy. 
Man’s energy may express itself in action, silently and constructively, or 
noisily and destructively in words that bespeak ill of himself. Few men 
realize the extent to which talk, mere idle talk, fritters away spiritual 
energy which would be much better spent in action. The fluent boaster 
is not the man who is steadiest before the enemy. It is well said that 
loud utterance does not characterize the spiritual giant. He who re- 
strains his tendency to indulge in idle or uncharitable speech lays up a 
fund of spiritual strength. 

In his First Epistle, St. Peter writes: ‘‘For he that will love life and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they 
speak no guile.” Better silence than vapid and malicious speech. For 
silence is the mark of a wise man, who weighs the power of the spoken 
word and employs the art of speech in the service of truth. 


























Church and School Management 
The Spread of Naturalism 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


We continue, with the permission of the author, our analysis of 
Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell’s ““Naturalism in American Education.”’ 
Naturalism is a very definite current of philosophy underlying 
our system of public education. It has dominated to a great ex- 
tent the intellectual life of Western Europe and America for some 
three centuries. The naturalistic philosopher makes man con- 
tinuous with nature, confines his destiny to earth, and eliminates 
the supernatural. He abolishes the conception of Christianity as 
a philosophy of life directed to the here and the hereafter. Ma- 
terialism, Positivism, Individualism, Socialism, Liberalism, and 
Communism are theories of life that stem from Naturalism. 

Dr. Mercier points out that, as a theory of life, Naturalism is 
hopelessly one-sided. He concedes that we are living in a world 
of change. There is no such thing as a world of total change. A 
stone wall is not now less impenetrable than in the days of Aris- 
totle. Nature continues to demand help and protection for the 
human child for many years; the same is true of the animal world. 
Mercier points out that genuine physical science is based on the 
recognition of an antecedently abiding real. We may lead the 
child to discover facts, but we must know what the facts are, or 
else the child is helpless. There are findings in the field of moral 
science that continue to be of value to the race. Natural laws 
and codes of decency are not fanciful taboos; the new generation 
repudiates them at its peril. The very experience of the human 
race proves this. We quote the picturesque language of Irving 
Babbitt: ‘‘The notion that in spite of the enormous mass of ex- 
perience that has been accumulated in both the East and the 
West, we are still without light as to the habits that make for 
moderation and good sense and decency; and that education is 
therefore still purely a matter of exploration and experiment is 


one that may be left to those who are suffering from an advanced 
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state of naturalistic intoxication. From an ethical point of view, 
a child has the right to be born into a cosmos, and not, as is com- 
ing to be more and more the case, pitch-forked into chaos’’ 
(“Rousseau and Romanticism,’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1919, p. 388). 

There are three main currents of naturalistic thought, to wit, 
Materialism, Evolutionism, and Positivism. To these three, all 
non-theistic theories may be reduced. Materialism maintains 
that, in the last analysis, everything and every event in the uni- 
verse of space and time is matter in motion. Matter is everything. 
There is no other reality, no other substance, no other efficient 
cause. Mere matter and unconscious forces have produced 
civilization. Materialism reduces thought itself to a mere prod- 
uct of matter. It has no place for teleology and the principle of 
finality. It does away with the freedom of the will, with human 
responsibility, with immortality. Man becomes but a conscious 
automaton. Materialism searches for the inexorable laws that 
predetermine thought, action, and life. It assumes to predict and 
control the course of nature. 

Newton’s formulation of the universal laws of gravitation gave 
an impetus to modern Materialism. Hobbes is an exponent of 
the theory in its worst form. The materialistic Naturalism of 
Bacon influenced him. Hobbes merely developed the Material- 
ism of his friend. The critical and empirical philosophy of Locke 
and the rational doctrines of English deism gave greater vogue 
to the theory. From England the positivistic and empirical tend- 
ency spread to France, in 1729, through Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu, and resulted in the Materialism and formalism of the 
Enlightenment. The Enlightenment in turn begot the reaction 
of Rousseau. 

The materialistic Enlightenment was an intellectual revolt 
against the authority of the Catholic Church and the French 
monarchy. Its professed aim ‘‘was to liberate the mind from the 
dominance of supernatural terrorism,”’ to glorify reason and the 
individual. The writings of the principal leaders, Diderot, d’ 
Alembert, Voltaire, Holbach, La Mettrie, Cabanis, and Montes- 
quieu, became the gospel of materialistic Naturalism in France. 
The popularity ot these writings in colonial America gave the 
theory a strong foothold. 

The Encyclopedists had little interest in the common people. 
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Voltaire and his fellows were intellectual aristocrats. They felt 
that the Enlightenment was not for the canaille. With intellect 
reigning supreme, everything was seen under the chill white 
light of reason, and tested by the universal criterion of common 
sense. The age became epicurean, frivolous, flippant, torpid, 
self-complacent. Widespread contempt for moral principles 
sapped the foundations of the established order. Rousseau be- 
came the leader of the reaction against this stilted outlook. Hud- 
_ son tells us that Rousseau taught the eternal verities of a natural 
religion to a society which had lost both faith and reverence. He 
spoke with seductive eloquence of the personal freedom and the 
largeness of life which might be found beyond the cramping 
restraints of the social regime. 

We are here interested in the philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment and their forbears merely in the measure in which they afford 
us background for an understanding of Rousseau. The outstand- 
ing philosophers of naturalistic education, until the close of the 
nineteenth century, are Rousseau and Spencer. Both had and 
continue to have a profound influence on American educational 
thought. ‘“‘Though neither is an original thinker in this field,” 
writes Dr. O’Connell, “‘both synthesized the tendencies of their 
times and prepared the way for modern non-supernatural educa- 
tion.’’ Rousseau is an educational revolutionary, not a reformer. 
Reacting against the hypocrisy of the Enlightenment, he had 
sounded a call for the recognition of human freedom. He was 
convinced of the need of reform in education. His social philoso- 
phy formed the basis of his pedagogy. He was opposed to arti- 
ficial education, and sought a type of education that would allow 
the men and women of to-morrow to develop naturally. “‘Emile,”’ 
his most important work, sought this objective. We find the 
keynote in the opening sentence: ‘‘Everything is good as it comes 
from the hands of the Author of Nature, but everything degener- 
ates in the hands of man.”’ 

We find Rousseau himself inconsistent with this first principle 
in his ‘“‘Emile,” as with a similar first principle of his ‘Social Con- 
tract”: ‘‘Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains.”” He 
spoke for a new compact that would insure to every human being 
“the inalienable rights and freedom with which nature has en- 
dowed him,” but his theory of government defied the majority 
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so that there remained to no individual rights which might not 
be set aside. “It is Rousseau’s theory, as developed in the French 
Revolution,’ writes Randall in ‘““The Making of the Modern 
Mind,” “that has formulated the basis of the modern collectiv- 
istic State.” 

“Emile” lays down Rousseau’s basic dogma of natural good- 
ness. This dogma is opposed to the old belief that man’s nature 
is fallen and depraved. Education is, consequently, not a means 
of controlling or counteracting corrupt human nature, and replac- 
ing it by a new divine nature, but a means of developing human 
nature itself. This coincides with the point of view of Locke. 
From Locke, Rousseau drew his chief inspiration. In the develop- 
ment of his educational theory Rousseau offended frequently 
against the definite teaching of Catholic dogma. ‘‘Our passions 
are the principal instruments of our conservation,’ he writes, 
“and it is therefore an attempt as vain as it is ridiculous to de- 
stroy them; it would be to control nature and reform the work 
of God. If God were to tell man to destroy the passions which 
He has given him, He would contradict Himself. But He has 
never given this senseless order; nothing like it is written in the 
human heart; and whatever God wishes a man to do, He does 
not cause it to be told him by another man, but says it to him 
Himself, He writes it in the depths of his heart.”’ 

This excerpt from the ‘“‘Emile’’ makes clear why the book was 
condemned by the Archbishop of Paris. Its naturalistic doctrine 
is contrary to the natural law, Christian religion, and the morality 
of the Gospels. In Paris the public executioner burned his book. 
The Protestants of Geneva, his native city, condemned it. His 
doctrine is one of individualism, self-love, and love of goodness. 
The development of it is very plausible, but the theologian readily 
detects numerous errors. Rousseau was a deist of a non-rational- 
istic type; his deism was one of emotional expansion. According 
to his theory the human will is free, and to abuse this freedom is 
to act badly, but the Deity does not interfere in any way. There 
is only natural religion. There is no true revelation, and the 
Gospels contain things full of contradictions, incredible, and re- 
pugnant to reason. The core of worship, he writes, is that which 
the heart dictates. 

The errors in his teaching are evident. We have here, in the 
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words of Maritain, the man of ‘‘feeling’’ in whom the final con- 
vergence of the tendencies of the Renaissance, the Protestant 
Reformation, Cartesianism, and the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment took place to bring on the destruction of the supernatural 
order in life. Feeling, not reason, becomes the basic criterion of 
true religion, politics, and society. Rousseau pleaded for the full 
sway of the innate tendencies of human nature. “His faith in 
the common man and his philosophy of life,’ writes O’Connell, 
‘is a via media between the skeptical and materialistic Enlighten- 
ment and the supernatural idea of the Christian ideal.’’ To 
Rousseau the Church’s doctrine of original sin was a very blas- 
phemy. 

In the field of education Rousseau tried to introduce a natural, 
emotional, and utilitarian formation, stripped of the teachings 
of Christianity. His ‘“‘Emile’’ was a definite protest against the 
educational practices of the eighteenth century. He pleaded that 
the child, by nature innately good, be preserved by the teacher 
from contact with society until he is developed. Freedom, in- 
dividualism, and emotionalism are the aims of this development. 
He makes the original nature of the child the fundamental ques- 
tion. From two to twelve years of age the child merely grows like 
an animal. He lacks all reasoning activity, and knows only the 
law of physical necessity. He is not conscious of a moral law; 
even when he reaches pre-adolescence, conscience counts for very 
little. During adolescence virtue becomes an aim, and conscience 
is given its place in a naturalistic religious setting. 

There is much that is attractive in the development of his 
theory. Much artificiality in the process of education is worthy 
of condemnation; Rousseau condemnsit. It is likewise true that 
education is in many aspects a development from within, an ex- 
pansion of natural powers rather than mere acquisition of informa- 
tion. These seeming excellences do not blind us to the fact that 
his theory of education is based on sentimentalism, freedom, 
abhorrence of discipline, and negation of the Christian past. Dr. 


O’Connell points out that freedom from restraint, the arts of 
being ignorant and doing nothing, are the starting points of his 


method. Rousseau advocates training the senses, development 
of the animal side of the child’s nature, postponement of the in- 
tellectual, ignoring of the spiritual and the moral. The inspira- 
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tion of Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile”’ gave birth to a new elementary school 
—the secular national elementary school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. With his theory translated into practice, Naturalism pene- 
trated to the very heart of education—the child. 

Dr. O’Connell classes the Rousseauistic reaction in France as a 
development of Materialism. The second outstanding educa- 
tional naturalist previous to the twentieth century, Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903), gave the world the cosmic generalization of 
Darwin’s general law. We consider his contribution to education 
under the head of the second main current of naturalistic thought, 
Evolutionism. Two fundamental generalizations or assumptions 
dominated science in the last century: the mechanistic explana- 
tion of the universe has been fairly well discredited; Evolutionism 
has gained ground. ‘“‘Modern science,’ says O’Connell, ‘‘has 
renounced extreme materialism and atheism in favor of evolution 
and agnosticism.’’ Charles Robert Darwin published in 1859 his 
“Origin of Species,” in 1871 his “‘Descent of Man.”” Darwinism 
gave definite direction and emphasis to the naturalistic method in 
philosophy. Darwin assumed as the basis of his hypothesis a 
study of the changes which produced new species, including man. 
He brought about the scientific acceptance of the general view that 
new species of plants and animals had a natural origin. His 
‘Descent of Man’’ applied the new theory and caused a revolution 
in human thought. In this theory man is a product as well as a 
part of nature; he is condemned to struggle against a hostile 
environment. Reason was well-nigh forgotten in the new realiza- 
tion of man’s common animality. 

Evolutionistic ethics became a factor in education. Natural 
selection explains moral feeling through the natural sympathy and 
mutual aid for the good of the group which adaptation to environ- 
ment aroused in the individual (Cardinal Mercier). In the ap- 
plication of the Darwinian theory to the universe by Spencer, 
Huxley, and Haeckel, eternal matter became the cause of the 
cosmic, organic, moral, and religious world. In 1857 Herbert 
Spencer had defended the principle of evolution as a universal 
law. He applied the evolutionary principle to all human sciences. 
Beyond these there is the unknowable which he terms force. He 
extends the persistence of force and its evolution to the non-living, 
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as well as to the living, world. This is the cosmic generalization 
of Darwin’s general law. 

The outstanding leader of Naturalism in Germany during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was Ernst Haeckel (1834— 
1919). His ““Die Weltratsel’’ held that ‘consciousness has been 
gradually evolved from the psychic reflex activity.’ Thus he 
solved the riddle of the gap between the inanimate and the ani- 
mate. The theories of Darwin and Spencer and Haeckel have 
failed to solve this crucial problem in naturalistic evolution. We 
are not here concerned with successive theories, the ‘‘Mutation 
Theory” and ‘‘Emergent Evolution,” which have attempted to 
solve the riddle. 

In the field of education Spencer is the most prominent evolu- 
tionist. His philosophy of life is naturalistic. His ““On Educa- 
tion’”’ is typical of the naturalistic school. He gave to education 
a new synthesis based completely on naturalism. Spencer chal- 
lenged the existing classical curriculum and the faculty theory 
on which it rested. In his view education has for its aim and pur- 
pose earthly life. Perhaps no saying of his is better known than 
the aphorism: ‘To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge.”” He has no regard for a future 
life, a hereafter. Man is but a natural being, the product of the 
forces of nature; biological well-being is his main purpose in 
life. Spencer considers only how mankind must live, not why. 
The basis of the moral education of the child is the principle of 
punishing through natural consequences. This is in conformity 
with his over-emphasis of the value of knowledge as a prepara- 
tion for life. There is no absolute aim or purpose in education; 
with him everything is relative. His theory of life is not concerned 
with the world tocome. He asserts “‘the superiority of the knowl- 
edge which the individual can verify for himself... , as compared 
with the knowledge which rests on tradition and makes no direct 
call on personal judgment.”” DeHovre says that Spencer carries 
the cult of natural science almost to the point of fanaticism. 

The third naturalistic current of thought is Positivism. O’Con- 
nel defines Positivism as that scientific and critical philosophy of 
science which rejects metaphysics, final causes, and the absolute 
in favor of experience and the positive sciences. It seeks only to 
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produce a systematic body of the scientific knowledge that can 
stand the final test of observation and experiment. The sciences 
are its only realm; the supernatural is beyond its scope. Mental 
and moral processes are but categories of the natural sciences. 
Science studies various life situations and formulates laws for the 
good life. It asserts for itself a competency in the field of ethics, 
esthetics, and religion. 

Deism rejected revealed Christianity and definitely prepared 
the way for Naturalism. This religion of reason retained a belief 
in a spiritual principle in man, in the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul, in the freedom of the will. Materialism, Positivism, 
and Evolutionism completed the cleavage between the supernatu- 
ral and the natural. Evolution, the final and extreme stage of 
Naturalism, placed man, a product of nature, at the summit of 
nature’s economy. But what of his mind? Naturalism maintains 
that mind is purely ‘‘a function of the brain, an organ in an 
organism, and subject like the rest of the body to the laws of cause 
and effect which include that body in the circuits of physical na- 
ture” (Hocking, ‘“Types of Philosophy,”’ p. 61). 

This philosophy of education denies the existence of the soul, 
reduces mental functions to the level of physiological processes, 
makes consciousness and intelligence merely forms of adaptation 
to environment acquired through chance, and declares feeling, 
reason, and volition to be only processes of the great mechanism 
of adaptation. It confines its attention to this world, has no in- 
terest in the Deity or in an eternal law. It erases the central ques- 
tion of all philosophies, man’s destiny, by excluding the Christian 
idea of an immortal soul. Moral sentiment is but an adaptation 
to environment. The Darwinian theory and the Spencerian 
cosmic generalizations find supernatural categories superfluous. 
The theory of relativity is applied to morality. Conscience and 
will become obsolete terms. The categories of growth make an 
absolute moral law unscientific. 

We conclude with the summary of Dr. O’Connell: ‘‘Under the 
naturalistic egis, reason challenges faith, knowledge attacks 
superstition, evolution opposes revelation, skepticism takes the 
place of dogma, lay morality supplants religious morality, and 
science throws down the gauntlet to religion.” 


School Building 


By WILLiaM P. HUTCHINS 


It is the purpose of this second article on the school building to 
elaborate on some of the points of the preceding paper and to in- 
troduce new topics as they present themselves. The dominant 
aim throughout is to furnish suggestions for a practical school 
where the pastor must depend on a local carpenter-contractor to 
prepare plans. 

The excavation of the basement for a small school can fre- 
quently be very limited, depending upon the uses to which the 
basement will be subject. Unless a great amount of storage space 
is necessary, an area just large enough to house the heating plant 
will suffice, and the monies saved on excavation may then be used 
to better purpose elsewhere. If the school is to be built on sloping 
ground, it may be possible to place the heating plant on the ground 
level with scarcely any excavation. The choice of foundation 
will be largely determined by the locality of the building and the 
materials available. Natural rock, concrete blocks, or concrete 
may be considered, and the one which proves most economical can 
be used with the certainty that it will be more than adequate for 
the purpose. 

The superstructure may be of wood, stone or brick masonry, 
and again the choice resolves itself into a consideration of the 
favorable and unfavorable factors concerned with each one. 

A frame building is, of course, less costly to erect, but it re- 
quires a greater amount of upkeep. Shrinkage of lumber and 
deterioration of paint are the two main causes of higher main- 
tenance. In addition to these, there is also the danger of termite 
infestation. The building will require repainting about every 
three years for protection and beauty. Termite infestation may 
be prevented by proper insulation of the wood from the founda- 
tion. Sheet zinc, copper or other non-rusting metals will serve 
the purpose well. 

Stone and brick have cost as their main objection, but though 
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this may seem great at first, a careful consideration of the future 


low maintenance may make such a choice more economical over a ° 


period of years. 

The classroom was considered in the preceding article, but there 
are some additional points sufficiently important to mention, one 
of the chief of which is the cloakroom. 

The cloakroom should be located at the end of the room, and 
should be as long as the classroom is wide. Three and a half feet 
will suffice for the width. Light and ventilation are two of the 
main requisities. The light should be furnished by a window at 
one end and by an electric outlet in the ceiling. Ventilation will 
be sufficient if the two entrances are left free of doors. Two hook 
strips, four feet above the floor, with hooks spaced at eight inch 
intervals will provide enough room for outdoor wraps. To in- 
crease the capacity of the room and to cut down crowding to a 
minimum, the hooks on the lower strip should be staggered in ref- 
erence to the upper. 

A shelf eight inches wide consisting of two strips of wood on 
brackets will furnish ample accommodations for hats and lunch 
boxes. If it is desired for any reason to divide the space into two 
rooms, a partition seven and a half feet high will give the desired 
result. 

Ready-made wardrobes are available and have the advantage 
of saving a great number of square feet of area; but unless the 
room has forced ventilation they are undesirable for sanitary rea- 
sons. A bookcase may be built into one end of the cloakroom if 
there is money available, or a portable case may be placed near the 
teacher’s desk for her use. 

Blackboards may be of slate or composition material. In areas 
where the composition material is less costly, it may be used, and 
with proper care will last for fifteen or twenty years. The boards 
should be three feet six inches high, from chalk trough to top. 
The chalk trough should always be provided, and should be at 
least thirty inches from the floor. The boards should be built to 
within two feet of the corners. They should not be extended to 
the corners because the corner angle is of no material value. 

It is common practice for teachers to exhibit various works of 
their students such as prize drawings, examination papers and so 
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forth, and for this reason it is well to provide a tackboard above 
the blackboard. Of the materials most desirable for this, cork is 
the best, due to the ease with which tacks may be inserted and 
withdrawn. Plywood serves the purpose very well, and though 
it is much harder than cork, it is less costly and this may be a 
great point in its favor. 

The heating problem is a subject too important and complicated 
to be discussed very thoroughly in an article of this type, but it 
may be well to mention a few salient features about each of the 
heating systems and leave the details for consultations with a re- 
liable heating man when the time comes. 

Steam heat is the most practical and advantageous. It can 
be supplied from a main near the ceiling and be fed down to the 
radiators. It heats very quickly, but it also cools more quickly 
than hot water or hot air. Hot water heating is very good, but 
in rural school houses where the fire is likely to go out overnight 
there is danger of freezing and consequent damage to the heating 
system. Another disadvantage is that for greatest efficiency, 
when the distance from boiler to radiators is long, pumps are nec- 
essary. 

Hot air is too expensive for the small school, because only the 
best material will be satisfactory and such material is relatively 
costly. It also has the disadvantage of dust dissemination, which 
renders it less clean than the other systems. 

It is impossible to give the number and sizes of radiators neces- 
sary for adequate heating. Too many factors play a part in de- 
termining this to make an approximation worth while. A con- 
sultation with a heating man will furnish such answers readily. 

The lighting of the school will be discussed at another time. 

The roofing of the building presents another problem. A flat 
roof is the most economical, because it eliminates framing lumber 
and labor. It can be placed over ceiling rafters, and over these 
roof boards one half-inch ply of celotex, insulate or other similar 
material, felt roofing, and a finish surface of asphalt will furnish a 
very good roof. 

If a gable roof is desired, felt shingles, if carefully and properly 
applied, will last for several years, and slate can then be used if 
desired. 
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It is difficult in a short article to give more than a hasty review 
of some of the important factors to be considered by the pastor 
who is contemplating a school building. If at some time a ques- 
tion is raised about a course to follow, and this serves to stimulate 
close inspection of all possible approaches, the purpose of these 
articles will have been fulfilled. 
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